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ALL SAINTS, EENSINGTON PARK. 


a Grand Concert 


will take place in the 
NEW VICTORIA HALL, ARCHER STREET, 


On SATURDAY EVENING, December 13th, 
IN AID OF 


THE ORGAN. FUND OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 


When a NEW CANTATA, called 


“HARVEST HOME,” 


Written by Wellington Guernsey, and composed by George B. Allen, and a 
miscellaneous selection will be performed by a full Band and Chorus, 


PRINCIPAL VocALtsTs. 
Mapaue RUDERSDORF, Mrs. ALFRED MUDGE, Miss LASCELLES, 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER, Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, &c. &c. 


SoLo INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


Punororte: MaviLE. CHRISTINE MICHELIN, of the Conservatoire de Paris 
(Her first appearance). 


Viotmy: Herr OTTO BOOTH; Hern ALBERT BOOTH. 
VioLa: Mr. T. REYNOLDS. 
ViotoncetLo: Herr F. BOOTH. Oxzoz: Mr. GRATTAN COOKE. 
Conpuctor: Ma. GEORGE B. ALLEN, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’ Church. 


ELSH NATIONAL MELODIES.—ST. JAMES’S 
HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR.—Grand Evening Concert, in 
aid of the Disrressep Operatives 1n THE NorTH, Thursday Evening, December 18. 
On this occasion the programme will entirely consist of the Welsh National Melo- 
dies, arranged by John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), which produced such a sensation 
during last season. The First and Second Choirs will be united, accompanied by a 
Band of Harps, including Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. T. H. 
Wright, &c. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s.; Area 
(reserved), 2s.; Gallery and Area, 1s, 210 Regent Street. 
Stantey Lucas, Hon. Sec. 


MARION PITMAN, 
(PUPIL OF MRS. WOOD,) 


ReeaeErs to have to inform her Friends, Pupils, and 
the Public, that she will not appear at the CONCERT, to be given for the 
RELIEF FUND, at HUDDERSFIELD, on the 10th Inst. 
Not having been made acquainted with the arrangements until after the Concert 
was advertised, she is under the painful necessity of withdrawing her services. 
Meltham, near Huddersfield, December 2nd, 1862. 








M ADLLE. FLORIANA (Pupil of the Conservatoire 
of Paris) begs to announce that her GRAND EVENING CONCERT will 
take place on THURSDAY, the 18th of December, at the Queen's Concert-rooms, 
Hanover-square, when the following distinguished artists will appear :—Madlle. 
Floriani, Miss Rochfort, Herr Reichardt, Signor Fortuna, Mons. Ascher, Signor Piatti, 
and Herr Engel. Conductor, M. Benedict. Tickets to be had of all the principal 
musicsellers, and at Madlle. Floriani’s, 51, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 


DME. ERNESTINE SMYTH will sing—Romanza— 

“ Ricardanza,” Piatti (accompanied on the violoncello by the composer), at 

the net Concert for the Lancashire Relief Fund, at Woolwich on the 9th De- 
cember, 1862. 








UEEN’S CONCERT-ROOMS, Hanover Square. 


—Mr. J. Rosset. has the honour to announce ONE MORNING and TWO 


EVENING CONCERTS, at the above Rooms, on the 10th and 11th instant, for 
which he has engaged the following distinguished artistes: Mad. Gassier, Mdlle. 
Marie Cruvelli, Mdlle. Corbari, from the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden; Mr. 
Swift, Herr Herrmanns, Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton, and Signor Bottesini 
his first appearance in England these three years). Conductors: Mr. Land, Mr. F. 

sborne Williams, and Mr. C. J. Hargitt. Stalls, 7s. ; family tickets to admit four, 
One Guinea ; Reserved Seats, 3g,; Unreserved ditto, 2s.; Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to 
be had at the Music Sellers, and at the rooms. Commence at three and eight. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Thursday Evening, Dec. 11th.— 
NATIONAL MELODIES, with Band of 20 Harps, and Chorus of 400 Voices 
(The Vocal aaa Conductor, Mr. Benepicr. 

Special Notice.—Owing to the large number of persons unable .to procure 
admission to the Concert of National Melodies, on Wednesday last, it has been 
arranged to give another performance on the above date. Mr. Sims Reeves will 
appear on that occasion, and sing “‘ My pretty Jane (Sir H. Bishop), “*My own, my 
guiding star" (G. W. Macfarren), and “Come, if your dare” (Purcell), Tickets 
at san Office, 28, Piccadilly. Sofa Stalls, 5s. Balcony, 3s. Area, 23. Ad- 
mission, 1s. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—MR. HENRY LESLIE'S 
CHOIR, Thursday Evening, December 18. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area 
(reserved), 2s.; Area and Gallery, 1s. 








DME. ERNESTINE SMYTH will sing The Morning 
Prayer, from “‘ Eli"—Costa—at the Grand Concert for the Lancashire Relief 
, at Woolwich on the 9th December, 1862. 


M RS. JOHN MACFARREN will give her New 
Entertainment, “A MORNING AT THE PIANOFORTE,” written by 

G. A. Macfarren, for the fourth time at St. James's Hall, on Thursday next, 13th 

December, at Three o'clock precisely. Mrs. John Macfarren, assisted by Miss Eliza 

Hughes, vocalist, will illustrate the lecture with specimens of Handel, Haydn, 

roman Weber, Mendelssohn, Thalberg, &c., &c. Tickets and programmes at 
happell's. 


\ | RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to announce 
SIX SOIREES MUSICALES for the PRACTICE OF VOCAL MUSIC 

in classes. The third will take place at her residence, on Thursday evening, Decem- 

ber 18th. For terms, apply to Mrs. J. Holman Andrews, 50 Bedford Square, W.C. 


THE DRECHSLER-HAMILTON FAMILY. 


HE young Sister Artists, Misses BERTHA and EMMY 
D. HAMILTON (Solo Violinists), their brother, Master CARL (Solo Violon- 
> and their father, Mr. A. HAMILTON (Viola and Pianoforte), have arrived 
from the Continent, and beg to intimate that during their residence in this country 
they are open to engagements for Concerts. 
Communications to be addressed to Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 
or to Messrs. Hamilton and Miiller, 116, George Street, Edinburgh. 














T. JAMES’S HALL—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS—12th Season—Director, Dr. WYLDE. The subscribers are 
respectfully informed the CONCERTS will COMMENCE early next season. The 
subscription is for five grand orchestral and vocal concerts on Wednesday evenings, 
and five full public rehearsals on Saturday afternoons, on the same grand scale as 
season. Terms—£2 2s. for a transferable season ticket for a reserved sofa stall 
or front row balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. for second row. Application can be made to W, 
Graeff Nicholls, Esq., Hon. Sec. 33 Argyle Street, W.; Cramer and Co. 201 Regent 
Street, and Mr. Austin, St. James's Hail. 


ELSH NATIONAL MELODIES.—Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS (Pencerdd Gwalia) begs to inform the Public, in answer to 
numerous ay ogee that the Concerts of mixed National Music now being given at 
St. James's are in no way connected with his Concerts of Welsh National 
Melodies, which met with so much success during last season, and of which a per- 
formance will be given at St. James's'Hall, on Thursday evening, December 18th, in 
aid of the Lancashire Distressed Operatives. 
109, Great Portland Street, 26th November, 1862. 








R. SIMS REEVES will Sing (for the Second time), 

at the next Monpay Poputar Concert, December 8th, at St. James’s Hall, 

BLUEMENTHAL's new and successful Song, “‘THE MESSAGE,” The Poetry by 
Miss ApELAJDE Procrer. 


\ | R. DEACON begs to announce that he has returned 
to town for the season. Communications respecting terms or engagements to 
be addressed to his residence, 72 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. ALEXANDER, Bass. Communications as to 
Coneerts, Oratorios, &c. to be addressed to 60 Pentonville Road, N. 


R. LEWIS THOMAS. will sing the New Song 
written by Professor G. De Vzccut, entitled 
“L'INGHILTERRA AL PRODE GENERAL GARIBALDI” 
Atthe Bayswater Athenzum on Saturday next, 











ARPT Bas 
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HANDEL'S CHORUSES FOR THE ORGAN; 


ARRANGED WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, BY 
HENRY SMART, 
"Now Ready. 

No. 
1. “ Fixed in his everlasting seal" (Samson) 
2. * The horse and his rider” (/srael in Egypt) 
3. “ They loathed to drink” (Israel in Egypt) 
4. “ Hallelujah” (Messiah) 1. ase ane 


Jn the Press, 


0. 
. “ Let us break their bonds” (Messiah, a 
. “ And the glory of the Lord” (Messiah), 
. * Let their celestial concerts " (Samson), 
3. ** But as for his people” (Jsrael in Egypt). 

‘“« The King shall rejoice” (Coronation Anthem), 
. ** From the censer" (Samson). 


1 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


“Oh! Glorious?Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Sopranoand Contralto ... 
“‘ The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano .., 
** The Love you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mile. Jenny Baur 
** Stratagem is Woman's Power." Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Herwoop.., 
* Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop 

* A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicnarpt 

* There's Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr ReicHarpt 
‘The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes ... 

**In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes _... 
* Once too often, or No?” Quartet for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 


PCO WRAL RAS 
SCOSMAAma2an00™ 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” pea eae ee 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on ‘Once too Often” .,, 200 eee ose ose 
‘“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
‘La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto... ove ore ose ove ove ove 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 
MEYERBEER. 
[HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 


by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. :— 


VOCAL. 

“Friendship.” ( Freundschaft.) t for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses... —... 
“ = merry hunters.” (Die Lustigen Jiégersleut.) Chorus for Tenors and 
aSSCS ... one eee eee eee eee eee see oe eee eee 

** To thee, dear land, I sing” (& la Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 
** God save the Queen,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano ad lid, ... - 
The Lord's Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad lib..., 
“* This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
‘* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 
** Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obdligato are ae ove ese 
Violin or Violincello in lieu of Clarinet, each 

“Near o thee,” with Violincello obbligato... ove ove v0 ote ée0 
** The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermiidchen) ... 1. ose nse v 


PIANOFORTE. 

Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia ove ove see 
Ditto,asa duet... eee ose ose ose eee ove ose 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





HPP OR ROO & & 
eceomococooooe oo 





Just published, price 3s, 


i LLE. ADELINA PATTI'S NEW WALTZ, 

“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 

ApeLINA Parti, in the operas of ‘Il Barhjere di Seviglia,” “‘ Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by Lorenzo Monterast, the Music by Maurice Strakoscu, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 

N LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW BALLAD, 

«THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Lonere.iow. 

Sung with the greatest success by Mile. Apzina Parti, for whom it ;was expressly 


composed by Howarp GLovER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


N EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 
“The Song of May” ... oe ose oes 
**When thou and I last parted” =... ave 


** Loved and Lost” eel ove eee ose ove eee eee 
London; Duncan Dayison & Co., 244 Regent Street, We 





Just published, price 3s. with a Portrait. 








Just Published, price 38... 
Se. AL PRODE GENERAL E GAR. 


RIBALDI, pensiero Canto e Pianoforte, parole del, Professore’ J. Dg 
Vexocn!, Musica di-un Maes’ TO Italiano. ‘ 
London: ‘Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


WO SONGS, by J. F. ERSKEINE GOODEVE 
(M.A., Cantub and Oxon). 

“Tsawthee weep” ... oe ove er ee gee 

“My hopes bright star” 4. sss ase tee tee tee 

London: Dunoaw Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value—Jiustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“The Message.” 
New Song by BLUMENTHAL, 
Sung with great success at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 


MR, SIMS REEVES, 
THE POETRY BY MISS ADELAIDE PROCTER, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Merry Hearts,” 


New Song by J, P, KNIGHT, 
THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWRR, 


Price 38, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


he Bact,” 


By EMANUEL AGUILAR, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, is just published, Price 1s, 6d. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


ALFE’'S NEW SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 

Poetry by Epmonp Fauconer, Esq. Sung by Miss Anna Whitty upwards of 

300 nights at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, in the “ Lakes of Killarney,” and now 

being sung by the same distinguished vocalist every night at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 


“The execution by Miss Anna Whitty of that charming little song that for six months 
formed a graceful adjunct to the —— Panorama at the Lyceum, it is needless 
to speak, as her talents are well known in Liverpool; but the song itself has been 
unheard out of London until the present month, when the same vecalist is engaged 
in its performance at Manchester. The public, who so long appreciated it when 
heard on the theatrical boards, will soon have an opportunity of persorially testing 
its merits, and cannot fail but be struck not only with the charm of its simple and 
thoroughly Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘‘ Killarney"—but 
also with the still rarer charm ofits being associated with words so full of poetical 
grace and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the 
composer of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer, the accomplished author of the renowned “ Peep o’ Day,” and 
who, in that wonderfully popular drama, displays some exquisite touches of refined 
poetry, that not a little contribute to enchance the merits of its interesting plot. It 
should be added that this little bijou of a composition is to be found at the well-known 
publishors, Duncan Davison and Co., Regent-street."—Liverpool Journal. 


ys D'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 


Characteristically Illustrated. 


ow 28, 6d, 
2s. 6d. 




















The Lily of the Thames Quadrille” ove 


“ What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 

“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MR, AUGUSTUS GREVILLE’S NEW BALLAD. 


HEN FIRST THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. 
sung by all the leading vocalists, Words and Music commend this ballad as 
one of the most elegant and refined compositions of the day. 


JEWELL & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum, 
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REMARKS ON THE RENDERING OF THE 
‘“ SINFONIA EROICA.”* 
(Continued. from Page 694) 

Through this accentuation, he throws, all at once, four ? bars 
into the ? rhythm ; then two bars further on, by the pause upon 
the accented portion of the bar and the chords, upon the last two 
crotchets he leaves the hearer in anxious uncertainty as to the 
rhythm, and finally then falls once more into the equally divided 
rhythm, for the four bars with the six sforzando beats upon the 


chord :— 
a | 
& = = | 
af { 


(page 16) are nothing more or less than 7 bars with the accent 
upon the second crotchet — 








——. 


9 SS =e 
(=e 


bringing us back, by the reminiscence of the pindpel theme, to 
the ? track. What fantasias might to be based, in a “ program- 
matic sense,” on the extraordinary effect produced by accentuation 
alone, of a by no means extraordinary harmonic progression ! 
The performance will be most effective if the violins in the bar 
before the chord of D major (page 15) do not accentuate the first 
crotchet, but phrase thus :— 


a 











te 2se 
gopicprete ce thee f 


| # 




















sf ——_ ~~ soil sf 


Similar contested rhythms of ? and ? time occur at the com- 
mencement of the episodic movement (pages 3 and 4), between 
the second and third repetition of the theme, when the latter is 
permanently settled ; resort is had to syncopated notes, which was 
not the case with the passages previously discussed. In the first 


place, bars 6 and 8, at page 3 :— 
be an 
a arr a 7 AES 
= = 
af af 
form a kind of vo x any : “11 ™, which is employed 
in Greek metres, and in which we must look for the original prin- 
ciple of all points of contrast on the system of musical rhythm. 
Immediately afterwards, however, this is expanded into six 
complete 7 bars (pages 3 and4):— =~ 
49 a 
[ St 2S SS 
| ae Resid i J 
- "ie eer 
In the second part this episode is expanded, rhythmically and 
harmonically, in the grandest manner (pages 33—36) the double 
rhythm, produced by sforzandos and syncopations, there breaking 
through the triple rhythm four times in twenty-four bars :— 


ore ey be 
eee ee a ae 
until, in the last bar of page 35, and in the first three bars of 
page 36, by their antispastic rhythm :— 


=== <Ee 
8 8 


On 
f f of 


j* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
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Some a 


















































repeated once more in the sixth and seventh bars (of page 36) we 
are led back to the triple time. This return is not, however, 
accomplished so as entirely to satisfy the mind until the ninth 
bar, since bar 6 and bar 7 
9 
SSE==E 
—--0e—e—e—f- 
decres. 


on account of the subsequent crotchet rest in bar 8, still produce 
the effect of a double rhythm. 

That the correct rendering of the syncopated notes is everywhere, 
but especially in Beethoven, a principal requisite of expression, 
should be considered so universally known as to render it super- 
fluous for us to direct particular attention to it. Unfortunately, 
however, such is not the case, for we have often observed that 
various individual performers belonging to otherwise very good 
bands in different towns err in this respect. 

The stringed and the wind instruments can certainly syncopate 
audibly and inaudibly, but the latter is the rule, and the former 
the exception, and, as such, is particularly.marked by the composer 
when the syncopated note is to be played with more than ordinary 
emphasis, And instances of both these cases is afforded by bars 
9—14 of the violins in the second part of the first movement of 
the Eroica (page 20) :— 














(PSR 


Here the sf marks the stress upon the syncopated notes e flat and c, 
while the preceding syncopations must sound exactly like © °, 
and not like ®-@-+. And this mode of execution, combining the 
two notes in one sustained tone, is, as we have said, the regular 
mode, always to be employed where there is not an especial sign, s/. 
or > for the second note, or i: for 


' 

We do not wish to draw up a register of crimes, or to numerate 
all those passages whose melodic or rhythmical expression is de- 
stroyed, in Beethoven’s Symphonies, by the careless execution of 
the synco We will only put our readers on their guard against 
spoiling the effect of certain ones in the Eroica, for instance, Part 
I, page 14, in the bassoon, the clarionet, and especially the flute :— 








SeEeTRT iy, 
Sor a 








| a 
af 
page 17, in the violin and flute :— 


=" 


—_ 
-»Z 
vy 

nbd 





Pen. 





v7 
Part II, page 20 et segg, in the first violin, bassoon, etc. :— 


: 








where the mark is really quite plain enough in all the parts (In 
Simrock’s Score, in the first violin part, theme page 20, bar 8, the 
quaver g is marked with the sign of staccato by mistake). 

Page 32, in the bassoons, clarionets, and flutes (for the last, 
correct in the parts, but incorrectly marked in the full score with 
two staccato points). 

Page 49, in the horn solo in F, where in the fifth bar of it the 
syncopated ¢ must not- be played staccato, because, if so played, 
the effect of the c pizzicato in the basses, which ought to contrast 
with the sustained tone of the horn, will be lost. ‘The same in the 
case immediately afterwards with the clarinet, etc., etc. 

To conclude this subject, we only refer, in addition, to the solos 
of the oboe, clarinet, and horn in the scherzo (‘+ Lustiges. Zusam- 
mensein”) of the Pastoral Symphony, in which everything is 
spoilt, unless the syncopated notes are correctly played. No com- 
poser can mark his intention more precisely than Beethoven has 
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done in the last two bars of the oboe solo (pages 105 and 107) 
of the score published by Breitkopf and Hirtel :— 


aa eo 
oe 


a 
ae eae i i" mae 
eer ks ipa ta -! 





Pl oe 
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4 
i 





where the diminishing sign of the crescendo commences actually 
upon the third crotchet! And yet we sometimes hear the minim 
c given quite audibly, even when all the preceding syncopated 
notes have been correctly played! In the horn solo, the tie over 
the two (ec f) is wanting in the score (page 108). 

One more observation. The part of the first oboe, which, in 
the first D major solo of the flute, bars 13—16, form the commence- 
ment of the scherzo, is thus correctly marked the first time :— 














- = ——_ 
Pe ae ee 
: ee —" T 
== = 
a 4 uz E 
e/ 


are U } Set 





on the repetition of the passage, the syncopation being left out in 
the an hea not in the ~a ae. part), is modified. We are 
convinced that this passage in all the second parts should be 
phrased exactly in the same manner, on the repetition of the above 
solo-melody, by all the second parts, that is (page 102, bar 8), by 
the second oboe, second clarinet, and the second tenor, and that the 
above syncopation was forgotten or overlooked, accidentally, either 
by Beethoven himself, or by the copyists, or engravers, and readers. 
For a principal charm of this scherzo consists in the alternation of 
the softest liyato with the dotted staccato; but the ligato cannot 
be brought out smoothly in the second parts, if the second and 
third c’s, instead of being syncopated, are played staccato. 

In the eyes of many persons, these observations will be con- 
sidered pedantic trivialities. We are of quite a different mode of 
thinking, and look upon the analysis ‘of the mode of performance, 
into the smallest details, both as a justification of the opinion that 
it is not necessary to introduce anything into Beethoven, but only 
to bring out what he intended. In this consists the difference 
between the classical execution of his pianoforte Sonatos and 
Concertos, and the mode of playing them adopted by virtuosos. 
Classical reproduction requires the abnegation of one’s own 
nature, and, the manual skill being the same, he best compre- 
hends Beethoven who endeavours to reproduce Beethoven's spirit, 
and not to impress his own individual mind, supposing he possesses 
any, on the composer. 

With regard to the proper mode of playing the Crescendo and 
Decrescendo, and the contrast between forte and piano, we have 
already, in the first series of the Rheinische Musik-Zeitung, for 
1850—51, Nos. 28, 30, 33, discussed these means of expression, 
which Beethoven employed much more frequently than his prede- 
cessors, and with very different graduated effects, We will, at 
present, treat of them only in a cursory manner, with especial 
reference to the Eroica. 

The ordinary crescendo leading up to the forte requires no 
explanation, but the contrary is the case with the two other kinds, 
the crescendo leading to the piano, and the crescendo leading to the 
decrescendo or diminuendo, for they were both first rendered im- 
portant means of ——_ by Beethoven. 

A. Instances of the first kind are afforded by the first move- 
ment of the Eroica, page 2 :— 














cres. 
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page 12, for flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon :— 
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page 22, bar 4 :— 


27, bars 4 and 5 cresc., bar 6 p. 
"hes 87 and 38 :— 





Y crese. 

Here the p in the first violin and bassoon is wrongly printed in 
the score, on the second crochet instead of upon the fir. In the 
parts, this fault occurs only in the violin part ; all the other parts 
are correct. 

Page 42, bars 1 and 2 cresc., bar 4 p. 

Page 49, bars 6 and 7 cresc., bar 8 p. 

Page 68, bar 9, and, page 69, bars 1 and 2. 

Page 73, the first three bars cresc., the fourth bar p.—a very 
remarkable instance, because, in conformity with other similar 
cases, we expect the cresc. to increase another bar, up to the 
entrance, piano, of the horn. 

In playing all these passages, the principal thing requisite is to 
allow the crescendo to go on increasing up to the last moment 
previous to the piano, and then to play the p softly, which is not 
always easy, since the —- is frequently seduced, by the 
sight of the p in the following bar, into weakening the crescendo, 
or actually playing diminuendo. It is even still worse, however, 
when the p is strongly given as the finish to the crescendo. 

B. Instances of the second kind —the crescendo leading to a 
diminuendo—are :— 

Page 1, the last four bars, namely, three crescendo, and the 
fourth, diminuendo.—Similarly, page 11 and page 20, bars 4 and 6, 

Page 50, at the conclusion of the flute-solo :— 


s “I 2” a 
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Page 72, of the first four bars, two are crescendo, and two 
decrescendo. The crescendo here begins four bars earlier (page 71), 
where the melody is given espressivo to the clarinet and bassoon ; 
in the whole passage, however, which commences, at page 71, with 
pp, and then subsides, at page 72, to p, the crescendo must not 
rise into an actual forte.—Man in the funeral march, 
and two in the poco andante, of the finale (pages 224 and 225), 
also belong to this head. 


( To be continued.) 
Semmmmaneaata aA “Ah “A 0 dnote 
PIANOFORTES AT THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


(From the Report of the Jury.) 


Having in view the copious account given of the history and con- 
struction of the pianoforte in the Report of the Jury on the Exhibition 
of 1851, it will be superfluous to insert on the present occasion any 
remarks on the instrument generally. It is only necessary to record 
what has been done since that period, and to notice the present state in 
which we find the manufacture. 

Although during the eleven years that have passed since the last 
Exhibition we have not to record the introduction of any very important 
novelty, yet a considerable general advance has taken place in the 
manufacture. The best class of instruments, in the hands of the firstrate 
makers, have improved both in quality of tone and in perfection of 
make ; while the manufacture of instruments of a more humble descri 
tion has been more widely extended, and the possession of them broug’ t 
within more general reach of the public, by the reduction of price, 
which always follows production on an increased scale, Thus, to 
illustrate"both these changes, we may state that the first-rate concert- 
grands of Messrs. Broapwoop, which in 1851 sold for 175 guineas, are 
now, by reason of improvements in their construction, increased in value 
to 250 guineas, while small upright instruments may now be obtained 
in many quarters, of full compass, for less than twenty pounds each, 

The compass of pianofortes generally has increased. In 1851, the 
usual compags of the grand was a little over six and a half octaves—C ~ 
to G, or A, more than this being exceptional ; while six octaves—F to ~ 
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F, or C—was considered a reasonable ae for smaller instruments- 
Now, first-class grands are made universally seven octaves—A to A; 
and scarcely a single instrument is constructed in which the bass does 
not extend down to C. 

The stringing has somewhat increased in thickness, which, combined 
with the increase of compass, and the continued unreasonable rise in 

itch of the opera and concert bands (which concert pianofortes have 
en obliged to follow), has much increased the tension on the framing. 
In 1851, the aggregate tension on a full-sized grand was about eleven 
or twelve tons, now it is above sixteen tons.* Of course extra strength 
in the framing has become necessary to meet this increased strain. 

The action remains pretty much as it was. The rage for “repe- 
tition” mechanism, a contrivance originally introduced only to meet an 
almost’ exceptional refinement of first-class playing, has now calmed 
down, or at least has been transferred to a lower grade in the manu- 
facturing scale. The chief houses have reduced the mechanism for 
this purpose to the simplest possible addition to the ordinary action ; 
it is only the inferior makers who now rack their brains to produce 
complicated and costly contrivances for this purpose, to be applied in 
cases where they can never be of the slightest utility. 

In making the awards for pianofortes, the Jury have felt a difficulty 
arise from the Medals being all of the same value, which compels them 
to award apparently the same degree of honour to i merit shown by 
a small maker that they would to the most successful performance of 
the first manufacturers in Europe. The rules established by the 
Commissioners do not warrant any special awards being given; but the 
Jury consider they will not be exceeding their powers in placing certain 
makers at the head of their list, with notices more full and special than 
those which follow. The makers which the Jury wish thus to dis- 
tinguish are— 

BroaDwoop. 


Great Britain 
Hopkinson, 


om Herz. 
Pievet, WoFr and Co. 
BecustTEIN. 
ScHIEDMAYER, 

Austria. . « « « STREICHER. 

United States Sreinwar. 
Messrs: Broapwoop and Sons (United Kingdom, 3372) stand, without 
controversy, at the head of the pianoforte-makers who exhibit on the 
present occasion. The Jury award them a Medal for excellence in 
every kind of piano, power and quality of tone, precision of mechanism, 
and solidity. > 

They exhibit four grand concert instruments, exemplifying their 
latest improvements, and constituting the most perfect specimens of 
their manufacture. 

The most important improvement refers to the arrangement and 
construction of the metallic braces used to strengthen the general 
framing of the instrument, and to enable it to resist the enormous ten- 
sion of the strings ; for it will be recollected by those conversant with 
the history of the pianoforte, that, as the demands for increased power 
led to the adoption gradually of thicker wire, the increased tension 
rendered some additional sustaining power necessary to aid the wood- 
work of the frame, and this was supplied by a system of iron bracing, 
placed above the strings. Down to about the year 1851 this bracing 
consisted of several bars placed parallel with the strings, abutting at 
the front end upon the wrest plank, and at the back end on the metallic 
string plate. The number of these bars, however, required for large 
and powerful instruments, introduced considerable evils into the manu- 
facture, to remedy which Messrs. Broadwood introduced a new system, 
much more simple, and free from the objections to the multiple bars. 
The iron strin plate at the back, and an iron sweep bar attached to 
the wrest wwe in front, are connected together by a bar at the extreme 
right, and another at the extreme left of the instrument, 80 as to form 
a complete iron framing; the number of intermediate bars being reduced 
to one placed parallel to the strings in the middle of the instrument, 
and one extending obliquely from the bass end of the wrest plank to 
the junction of the string-plate and intermediate bar. The wrest plank 
is strengthened with iron plates, and the whole forms a highly stable, 
mechanical, and effective system of resistance, which has enabled strings 
to be used of great thickness and powerful tone, without any undue 
strain to the framing. . 

A pianoforte on this principle was exhibited in 1861; but the plan 


France . « 6 «© © © «© « 


Zollverein 





* The constant and unreasonable rise of the pitch, prevalent of late years, 
has told in a way that comes home directly to almost every family, in regard 
to the price of pianofortes. It is a fact well known that the great cause .of 
expense is in getting strength to resist the enormous tension of the stringing ; 
and when it is considered that the effect of the modern rise in pitch has been 
to increase this tension by about fifteen per cent., it will be easily understood 
that every person who buys a piano has really to pay something considerable 
for the high pitch which it pleases our opera and orchestral authorities to use. 





was new, and required further trial; the result of the eleven years’ 
experience gained since that time has justified its advantages, as the 
makers state that two grands, finished by them in 1852, are still, after 
much hard wear, among the most approved concert instruments of the 
present season. 

Messrs. Broadwood have also patented, in the present year, an iron 
cover plate to the wrest plank, into which the tuning pins are accurately 
screwed. This iron plate forms an integral part of the general framing, 
and contributes much to the stability, as it elimnates any inconvenience 
which might arise from the crushing of the wooden =“res of the wrest 
plank under the heavy strain. 

The Jury cannot speak too highly of Messrs. Broadwood’s instru- 
ments, either in quality of tone or in ee of manufacture. The 
iron work omeeie deserves commendation, not only for the mechanical 
excellence of its design, but the accuracy and finish ofits workmanship. 
The instruments are altogether such as well sustain the mechanical 
pre-eminence of our own country. 

In addition to their finished pianos, Messrs. Broadwood exhibit a 
great number of separate parts of pianos, with copious descriptions and 
elaborate diagrams, calculated to explain, to any one interested in such 
matters, the entire construction of their instruments in the fullest 
detail; an instance of liberality for which the Jury think they are de- 
serving of special commendation. 


eS PVE RSS 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Last Monday the 110th concert took place ; and, though this was the 
eighth of the so-called “ Autumn Series” (already three more than 
have hitherto on any occasion been held before Christmas), the hall 
was thronged by one of those dense crowds which it is so frequently 
the privilege of the Monday Popular Concerts to attract. The pro- 
gramme, besides being intrinsically good, comprised three important 
and interesting novelties, as well as the famous Ottetto of Mendelssohn 
—repeated in consequence of its enthusiastic reception at one of the 
early performances of the present season. That there was a rich feast 
of genuine music a glance will suffice to explain to the satisfaction of 
every amateur :— 

PART I, 
Quartet, in B flat (strings) eco 


Song, “* The Lark, oe pes ‘aia 
Romance in F major, Op. 50, violin solo 


New Song, ‘ A weary lot is thine oe 

Variations Sérieuses, in D minor, pianoforte 

PART II. 

Grand Ottet, in E flat, Op. 20 (strings) 

Song, “ In my wild mountain valley ces 
Quitiet, in E flat, Op. 44 (pianoforte and strings) 
cian “ poe meng Mr. Benedict. 
The quartet of Herr Molique—one of a set of three, Op. 42— 
though not unknown to the patrons of the Musical Union and the 
unhappily defunct Quartet Association, was new to the “ dilettanti” of 
St. James’s Hall. Its success was so unequivocal that Mr. Arthur 
Chappell will have no choice but to produce, at reasonable intervals, 
other works from the same pen. The truth is that Herr Molique, 
though living and resident among us (an obstacle, of course, to the 
prompt and unanimous recognition of his merits), is, in the fullest 
acceptation of the term, a master; and though some passages of his 
quartet remind us strongly of Mendelssohn (the trio of the minuetio, 
for instance), and others (the andante especially) still more strongly of 
Spohr, viewed as a whole it would reflect no discredit on either of 
those distinguished men. This is almost unqualified praise, and 
coupled with an acknowledgment of the admirable musicianship, the 
refined taste, the fluency, and ready invention, that mark the compo- 
sition from one end to the other of each successive movement, may 
explain how far apart we are disposed to rank Herr Molique from 
nineteen out.of twenty of those who aim at the highest honors in the 
resent day. The execution—by MM. Joachim, Ries, H. Webb, and 
iatti—was quite irreproachable. Had the quartet been signed 
“ Mozart,” or “Beethoven,” Herr Joachim could not have bestowed 
mote pains, could not have rendered every note of it more con- 
scientiously. ‘The same must be said of his companions, all of whom 
played “con amore.” The audience—an audience so pampered with 
chef-d’ceuvres as to be very difficult to please—were evidently more 
than pleased, and accepted Herr Molique without a dissentient voice. 
The Variations Sériewses of Mendelssohn—introduced to the English 
public nearly twenty years ago by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and not 
unknown to the amateurs who used to attend the soirées of Miss 
Arabella Goddard—were also new to the Monday Popular Concerts; 
and Herr Pauer was in all probability the first who ever attempted 
them in the presence of an audience of such vast numerical porportions. 
“Serious” these variations are, and no mistake—sixteen out of seven- 
teen of them, to say nothing of the theme being in the minor key ; 


+ Molique. - 


: i G. A. Macfarren, 
Mendelssohn. 


+. Mendelssohn, 
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but the Monday visitors to St. James’s Hall—thorough eclectics—are 
ready to appreciate sterling music in any and every shape; while Herr 
Pauer, himself an “ecelectic” in the truest sense, played them with 
slic split aua intelligence that the meaning of the composer, recon- 
dite in more than one passage, was clearly and emphatically revealed. 
To the same excellent and widely sympathizing professor we were 
indebted for Robert Schumann’s quintet in E flat (Op. 44) for piano- 
forte and stringed instruments, with which the concert terminated. 
Not satisfied with introducing this quintet, and with undertaking the 
pianoforte part himself (in conjunction with the quartet players named 
above), Herr Pauer offers an elaborate apology for Schumann in the 
programme. ‘ The English,” he informs us, “ have adopted Men- 
delssohn, but in Germany an equal rank is accorded to Schumann. It 
may arise from affection for Mendelssohn that the English deny 
Schumann’s claims, fearing that the recognition of them may interfere 
with the justly deserved reputation of their favorite ; but, be this as it 
may, a comparison should not be instituted between them.” After 
which Herr Pauer immediately proceeds to institute a comparison (the 
first, we believe, that ever was instituted), and in that comparison 
satisfactorily shows why Schumann does not and cannot attain the 
same popularity as Mendelssohn, Among other things he tells us that 
“Schumann, apart from his not having the natural gifts of Men- 
delssohn, was unable by the use of his talents or his manners to make 
himself popular;” that “if he did not treat popular opinion with 
contempt, he would not consult it;” that “he never had the means of 
forming for himself a clear idea of what was due to the public,” &c., 
winding up with an aphorism, which will hardly cause the mouths 
of amateurs, not hitherto deeply versed in Schumann’s music, to 
“ water:”— 


“ That which sounds right and interesting ina small study, with a sympathizing 
friend to turn over the leaves, may sound dreary, uninteresting, and even tiresome to 
an indifferent audience.” 


Now, all audiences are prima facie “ indifferent,” until they are made 
acquainted with the merits of a work; and what ‘may sound dreary, 
uninteresting, and tiresome,” will be untempting under any circum- 
stances. Happily, Herr Pauer is a more able (if not more zealous) 
champion with his fingers than with his pen; and the best means he 
can employ to render Schumann’s music popular is not to write about 
it but to play it. 

The feature of the concert was the magnificent Oftetto of Men- 
delssohn, performed by Herr Joachim and his coadjutors (MM. Ries, 
Carrodus, Watson, H. Webb, Hann, Paque, and Piatti), with a vigor 
and brilliancy not to be surpassed. Each movement showed how 
thoroughly the work had been prepared. The most delicate points 
had been studied with such uniform carefulness that the nicest: shades 
of contrast were preserved, every tint in the gorgeously varied “ tone- 
picture” being as sharply and as well defined as the masses of 
orchestral colouring were imposingly and conspicuously prominént. 
The entire work was listened to with eager attention, and applauded 
with enthusiasm. The performance of the Of¢tetto this season has been 
one of the genuine triumphs of the Monday Popular Concerts. As 
the termination of Herr Joachim’s engagement approaches the public 
appear to regard him with more and more enthusiasm; and indeed, 
his playing has reached a degree of perfection for which we are wholly 
at a loss to seek for a precedent. No matter what the music upon 
which he is engaged he shines without a peer, incomparably the first 
artist of his day. On Monday, for example, with Beethoven’s graceful 
and unpretending Romance, he as completely entranced and captivated 
his audience as with those prodigious displays of executive skill that 
have enabled him to give to the solo fugues and preludes of Sebastian 
Bach a vitality and a hold upon the popular sympathy of which the 
composer himself when he wrote them (considerably more than a 
century ago) could never have dreamed. Herr Joachim was recalled 
with acclamation at the end of the Romance, and, when he had modestly 
bowed and retired, was as rapturously summoned back again. The 
audience, delighted beyond measure, would on no account forego the 
pleasure of listening once more to a performance so replete with charm, 
and the performer had no chance but to accede. 

Miss Banks was happy in both her songs, and sang both charmingly. 
That of Glinka (the Russian Schubert, rather than the “ Russian 
Mozart”) is becoming as great a favorite as any opera ballad, while in 
calibre superior to 99 out of 100; that from the Lily of Killarney is 
one of the most genuine bits of sentiment in an opera full of sentiment. 
Mr. Santley, too, was well provided. In the romance of Signor Piatti 
(the composer himself taking the violoncello obbdligato) he was as 
successful as on the occasion of its first introduction, and in that of 
Mr. Macfarren—a genial setting of one of the most poetical passages in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Rokeby—he exhibited those powers of expression to 
which, quite as much as to his fine voice and musical acquirement, he 
is indebted for the high position he enjoys. Mr. Benedict—whom 
every frequenter of these concerts is delighted to welcome back again 





—resumed his post as accompanist, and played the pianoforte part in 
Beethoven’s Romance to perfection, 

This evening the director advertises an extra performance in aid 
of the Lancashire Relief Fund, at which all the artists will play and 
sing gratuitously. The last Monday Popular Concert of the “ Autumn 
Series,” and the last appearance of Herr Joachim (until the summer 
of 1863), is announced for Monday. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This great institution—the first of its class in the world—having 
commenced operations, the London winter musical season may be said 
to have virtually set in. A more brilliant performance’than that which 
took place on Friday night (the 21st inst.) in Exeter-hall under the 
direction of Mr. Costa could not possibly have “inaugurated” a new 
series of concerts. There was a densely crowded audience, whose eager 
love of music—or at least of sacred music—triumphed over all the 
personal inconveniences attached to a few hours’ sojourn in this least 
comfortable, though not least spacious of our public. assembly rooms, 
Never was an entertainment of the sort more keenly relished. 

The programme was certainly one of uncommon interest, comprising 
three masterpieces from diffierent pens, which resemble each other in 
nothing whatever beyond their abstract musical excellence. ‘These 
were Haydn’s first and best Mass, in B flat—through a mistaken sense 
of propriety still denominated in the programmes “ Service ”—Men- 
delssohn’s “Lauda Sion” wedded to the English version of Mr. 
Bartholomew, but which might be sung to the Latin text with as 
little danger as Mozart’s “ Requiem,” or Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater (and 
to the evident advantage of the composer, whose music would thus 
be provided with its proper medium of expression); and Beethoven's 
only oratorio, Christus am Oelberge—again to an English version, from 
the pen of Mr. Bartholomew (a decided improvement on the now judi- 
ciously abandoned Engedi, in which the entire meaning of the com- 
position was perverted). None of these works were unknown to the 
patrons ot the Sacred Harmonic Society ; but the idea of combining them 
in a single evening’s programme was both new and happy. The 
Mass in B flat is conceived in that happy vein peculiar to the master, 
whose musical illustrations of the Catholic ceremonial are for the 
greater part as vigorous, consoling, and distinct from ‘the lugubrious ” 
as even his quartets and symphonies. Haydn could not easily be grave, 
much less desponding; and thus his cheerful and confiding nature— 
as genial in its devotional aspirations as it was sincere in its artistic 
faith, impressed itself no less vividly upon his contributions to the 
Church than upon those intended for the chamber ‘or the orchestra. 
A more agreeable and effective contrast to the mass could hardly 
have been found than in the “Lauda Sion” of Mendelssohn— 
composed for the festival of Corpus Christi, and first performed at the 
Eglise de St. Martin, Liége, just three months before the production 
of Elijah in England (at the Birmingham Festival of 1846). Of this 
fresh, melodious, and spontaneous hymn we have frequently spoken at 
length. It is winning its way into universal popularity more slowly, 
but not less surely, than other works from the same hand, which, if 
of a character more grand and imposing, are by no means more 
instinct with original genius. Indeed, no composition more livingly 
reveals the clear intellect, well stored mind, and earnest spirit of 
Mendelssohn than this comparatively unambitious “Lauda Sion,” 
which from one end to the other is a model of graceful beauty. Of 
the Mount of Olives what can be said or written that has not been 
said or written over and over again? Composed in 1800, before 
Beethoven had wholly freed himself from the absorbing influence of 
his greatest immediate predecessors, it offers repeated instances of that 
intluence—at a later period so resolutely shaken off. In the first duet 
(for soprano and tenor) there are even occasional glimpses of the (by 
Beethoven) not too highly prized Creation in the first trio (for soprano 
tenor, and bass) the spirit of Mozart is everywhere apparent—Mozart, 
it is true, “ Beethovenized,” as in the first and second symphonies, 
and some of the early quartet and pianoforte sonatas, but Mozart for 
all that; while in the last chorus (‘ Hallelujah”) we have plainly a 
reference to Handel. Perhaps only in the opening introduction, 
recitative, and air (for tenor), and the wonderfully dramatic chorus, 
with solo (tenor), where the angry menaces of Christ’s pursuers are 
mingled with the supplications of His disciples, is the independent 
genius of Beethoven emphatically proclaimed. That the oratorio, 
notwithstanding its unsettled style, is a. chef d’euvre, is nevertheless 
unanimously admitted. 

The interest created by such a programme as we have briefly de- 
scribed will be easily understood by musical readers. Happily, too, the 
execution was, with rare exceptions, first-rate. The Handel Festival 
preliminary practices have done a world of good. In force and vigour 
the chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society has for many years been 
preeminent; but precision and delicacy such as are now exhibited, 
being less readily attained by so large a body of singers, were much too 
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frequently missed. On Monday night, however—in the final chorus of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Lauda Sion,” for example—we had reason to note the 
vast improvement in this essential particular, and to wish success to the 
“ Triennial Handel Festival,” if on that account alone. Most of the 
choruses, indeed, were admirably given, not only in Mendelssohn’s 
work, but in the Mass of Haydn and the oratorio of Beethoven. Here 
and there an objection might have been raised; but to signalize the 
points would be fairly hypercritical. The band was as strong and 
efficient as ever, the short instrumental prelude to the Mount of Olives 
being one of the most complete and irreproachable performances of 
the evening. 

The solo vocalists—Mesdames Rudersdorff and Laura Baxter, Measrs. 
Wilbye Cooper and Lewis Thomas, all practised artists—did excellent 
service. in every one of the three pieces. Madame Rudersdorff, besides 
singing extremely well in the soprano solos of the “ Lauda Sion,” sang 
better than we ever heard her sing till now in the more trying music of 
the Mount of Olives, creating a marked impression in the air (with 
chorus) “ Prize your Redeemer’s goodness,” which was loudly and 
deservedly applauded. Mr. Wilbye Cooper delivered the arduous reci- 
tative and air at the opening of the same oratorio with equal spirit and 
intelligence: and the less arduous tasks assigned to Madame Laura 
Baxter and Mr, Thomas in the course of the evening (there is no con- 
tralto part in the Mount of Olives) were accomplished with thorough 
efficiency. This programme, as one of the most successfully combined 
among the miscellaneous selections occasionally in napee deserves to 
be repeated. That it pleased every one present is indisputable. 


LOVE’S TRIUMPH. 

Love's Triumph is advertised to be played three times a week, and 
its success hitherto has increased in some respects at each fresh repre- 
sentation. This success will last all the longer now that Miss Louisa 
Pyne has determined not to fatigue her beautiful and proportionately 
delicate voice by singing regularly every night. Four representations, 
with two entirely different characters to sustain in each, are certainly 
enough for Miss Pyne in one week. 

The two characters allotted to our celebrated soprano in Love's 
Trinmph have not, by-the-way, made the impression on the public that 
must have been intended by the author. Every one renders justice to 
Mr. Planché as regards the execution of the libretto in a mere literary 

int of view. It.is in the conception that he has failed, or rather he 

as misconceived. what the French author, whose story he has borrowed, 
had conceived clearly enough. This comes of wishing to be original 
at the wrong time and in a wrong manner. In MM. Mélesville and 
Laya’s comedy of Le Portrait Vivant, a young lady and a young lady’s 
portrait play prominent parts, and every one understands that the 
portrait and the young lady are quite distinct. In Mr. Planché’s 
adaptation of the said comedy, a young lady and another young lady 
are so much alike that no one can tell one from the other. They have 
the same features, the same voice, and, being represented by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, sing in a style quite peculiar to themselves, and unap- 
proachable on the part of other young ladies. We do not say that, 
with an immense deal of attention, it is still impossible to understand 
Mr, Planche’s plot; but we do say that, on the whole, it is a very 
mystifying concoction, and that the third act is a puzzle which it takes 
a great deal of trouble to find out. The Burgomaster’s daughter comes 
in and goes out. The Princess does the same and comes in, Then 
the Princess goes out and comes in, and the Burgomaster’s daughter 
does the same, until the good people who are reading Mr. Planché’s 
libretto, instead of listening to Mr. allace’s music, do not know what 
to make of the affair, and while they are endeavouring to solve the 
mystery lose some of the best pieces in the opera. It been sug- 
gested by an intelligent peer ne A that the part of Theresa (the 
Burgomaster’s daughter) might as well be cut out, saving as much of 
the music as it may please Miss Pyne to retain, and transferring it to 
the part of the Princess. Somehow or other, the duality of Miss Pyne 
ought certainly to be done away with. 
he manner in which Mr. Wallace’s opera is performed and Ss 
upon the stage reflects the highest credit on all concerned. Of Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s admirable singing we have already spoken, and we 
believe we have mentioned, what in any case we may here repeat— 
that Mr. Harrison gains great applause both as a vocalist and as an 
actor by his effective assumption of a naturally very slight part, to 
which he contrives to impart considerable importance. Miss Laura 
Baxter continues to be encored in the tinsel-like operatic “ gem” given 
to the page—a gem which will, nevertheless, be set in all sorts of keys, 
for all sorts of instruments and voices. Mr. Weiss gives out the bass 
music with becoming effect ; and Mr. Corri as the Dutch burgomaster 
sings vigorously, and moves about the stage with an agility which 
shows that—other requisites being forthcoming—he would be well 
suited to play the part of the hero in Herr Wagner's Der Fliegender 
Holkinder, The scenery, costumes, and other accessories are got up in 





a very superior style of taste, elegance, and appropriateness; and some 
of the tableaux are exceedingly effective. The last scene in the 
second act, where the bewildered burgomaster, Groot, sees in the 
princess what he believes to be his own daughter, is especially striking, 
and is the one portrayed in the Illustration on page 469. 

Mr. Wallace’s new opera will doubtless havea long run. But ope~as 
are not played 1060 times in fifteen years like the Green Bushes, or 200 
times in one single year like Peep o Day; and it is.said that lng 
before the success of Love’s Triumph has been exhausted the composer 
will be ready with another work, while Mr. Balfe has one actually 
finished. Barbagriggia. 

mee 


PROVINCIAL. 


The Leeds Intelligencer (date Nov. 29) informs us that a per- 
formance of The Messiah in aid of the Lancashire operatives was 
iven on Saturday evening under the auspices of the Leeds Town 
all Concert Society, the proceeds being devoted for the benefit of 
the operatives in the cotton districts. The room was filled in every 
_. With a spirit worthy of the occasion Miss Banks, Miss Helena 

alker, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Winn had 
volunteered their services as principals, and there was a full band 
and chorus, numbering in all 250 performers, Dr. o— officiating as 
conductor, Mr. C. E. Willing, organist at the Foundling Hospital, &c., 
London, at the organ. The choruses were given with effect, and 
“ For unto us a child is born,” the “ Hallelujah,” and the grand final 
chorus “ Worthy is the Lamb,” were well rendered. Miss Banks sung 
the pieces allotted to her with sweetness, and in the air, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” narrowly escaped an encore. Miss Helena 
Walker and Mrs. Lockey acquitted themselves remarkably well, the 
former singing the recitative, “There were shepherds,” and the 
latter, “* He s feed his flock,” with all the pathos and touching 
sweetness that could be desired. Mr. Winn sang the bass songs in 
good :style; and Mr, Wilbye-Cooper as solo tenor, was loudly 
applauded, especially in the recitative, “‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
aa pol and the air, “ Thou didst not leave,” both of which were 
well sung. The band was under the leadership of Mr. Haddock. We 
understand that the receipts amounted to nearly £100. 

The Kentish Independent informs us that on Tuesday evening a 
concert was given at the School Room, Rectory Place Chapel, 
Woolwich, by the ladies and gentlemen who meet to practice vocal 
music, under the superintendance of Madame Ernestine Smythe. The 
audience consisted of the most influential inhabitants of the town. The 
proceeds were to be sent to Burnley, in Lancashire. The choruses and 
anthems were executed with effect and precision, and the selection from 
Mozart’s 12th Service was creditable to allemployed. The solos were, 
two by Madame Smythe, “O rest in the Lord,” from Ziijah, and the 
‘“‘ Morning prayer” from Hii. The latter gained a vehement encore, a 
compliment justly due to the admirable taste and finished style of the 
singer. Mr. Mansfield also sang a tenor air from Elijah, giving promise 
of becoming an accomplished vocalist. The whole proceedings were 
directed and conducted by Mr. James Smythe, the talented band master 
of the Royal Artillery, with great energy, affording an evening of pure 
enjoyment, coupled with the satisfaction, to both performers and 
audience, that they were helping a holy, charitable work. After the 
conclusion, a vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Richardson, and carried 
by acclamation, to Mr. Smythe, and his lady, for their earnest services, 
grauitously rendered. The proceeds amounted to above £16. 


M. Scupo, who, with all his merits, is often curiously pedantic, makes 


the following remarks in his article on Auber, and on himself: « If it 
suited us to reply to opponents of no authority, we could easily prove to 
them that no artist of merit ever found us insensible to his efforts, and 
that no one feels enthusiasm more readily than ourselves for things and 
men worthy of admiration.” Of course M. Scudo does not feel 
enthusiasm for what appears to him unworthy of admiration. In short, 
he admires what he does admire, and all persons who admire what he 
does not admire are “ opponents of no authority.” —Barbagriggia. 

Napries—The San Carlo was re-opened at length on Tuesday last 
with Norma, and the same grand opera was given again on Thursday. 
Steffanoni, the prima donna, was applauded to the echo. The tenor was a 
Sicilian, Signor Sirchia, almost a débutant, for I believe he has not sung 
elsewhere than in Turin. His voice is beautiful, though it requires 
cultivation, and the story which is going about throws an additional 
interest around him. Formerly an attorney-general in some district 
in Sicily, he refused to execute some orders of the notorious Manis- 
calchi, and emigrated. After thirty months’ study he has appeared on 
the stage, and the Neapolitans are warm in their admiration of him. 
Sirchia is engaged for the season. The storm in San Carlo is there- 
pire yes an = Neapolitans are oe — the boccone (tit-bit) 
which hag.been given them, apparently forgetful of their resolution to 
drive out the Sopraintendente, 
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ST. JAMBES’S HALAL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Grand Extra Concert 


ON SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6, 


IN AID OF THE 


LANCASHIRE RELIEF FUND ; 


On which occasion the whole of the Artists have volunteered their services. 





Programme. 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in C, No. 6, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello Mozart 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries. H. Webb, and Piatti. 
SONG, “Sleep, thou infant angel”... one ove . Glinka, 

Miss Banks. 
RECIT. and ROMANCE, “ The Colleen Bawn” (Lily of Killarney) Benedict. 

Mr. Santley. 
SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26 (containing the Funeral March), for 
Pianoforte Solo... as ose one peo --. Beethoven. 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 


PART II, 
ANDANTE, in F, for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte Accomp. 
Herr Joachim. 
SONGS, “ Who is Sylvia?” ‘‘ Hark! hark, the lark” 
Miss Banks. 
VARIATIONS, in D flat, Op. 83, for Four Hands on the 
Pianoforte ... ane ole one ove +» Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Pauer. 
SONG, “ The Bell-Ringer " = a 


. Spohr. 
. Schubert, 


. me un . . W. V. Wallace. 
Mr. Santley. 
TRIO, in B flat, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violincello ... 
MM. Charles Hallé, Joachim, and Piatti. 
Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


. Beethoven. 


The printing and attendance wll be done free of expense; the incidental expenses 
will be defrayed by Messrs. Coappett & Co. and the gross proceeds of the Concert 
ere over to the Fund. Donations received by Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 50, New 

ond Street. ; 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 8, 1862. 
LAST APPEARANCE 


HERR JOACHIM 
IN LONDON, 


The Rast Concert before Christmas. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART. I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, for two Violins, Vivla, and Violoncello 
MM. J>ach'm L. Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti. 
PRIERE ET BARCAROLE (L'Etoiledu Nord) ...  w. 

Madlle. Florence Lancia. 
SONGS, “Stars of the summer night,” “I know thou dost 
love me” ... one ooo 


Balcony, 3s. Admission, ls. 








Schubert, 
. Meyerbeer. 


we se hi io Molique. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, 

SONATA, in A flat, Op. 39, for Pianofurte alone ... 
Mr. Charles Hallé, 


PART II. 


SARABANDE AND BOURRE, in B minor, for Violin alone 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
Herr Jvachim. 


. Weber. 


Bach. 


SONG, “‘ The Message” ... sa oie sie _ .» Blumenthal. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, 
SONG, “ The Merry Flower Girl”... we. a ai 

Madlle. Florence Lancia, 
SONATA, in Ae Ona, dedicated to Kreutzer, for Pianoforte and 
olin bee. "ape ea a Se ae 

Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Joachim. 

Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 
To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; and of: 

Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street, . 


. Osborne. 


Beethoven. 








NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE MusicaL Wortp is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. ; 


Two lines and under ... aoe ow =2s. 6d. 
TERMS { avery additional 10 words |... |... 6d. 


To PuBLISHERS AND Composers—All Music for Review. in Tur 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Tue Musicat Wor.Lp. 


To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WoRLD. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I.—The author of the papers on the Opéra Comique is abroad. 

They may possibly be resumed, although we have some idea that 
the history was brought down to the present day, and therefore 
virtually terminated. 





DEATH. 
On the 8rd instant, the wife of Mr. CHARLES LONSDALE, of Old 
Bond Street, aged 68. 


The Musical World. 
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HE Amateur Musical Society is defunct and almost for- 
gotten; but the “ Wandering Minstrels” live and are 
working towards the same end, on, as we are inclined to 
think, more reasonably legitimate grounds. The concerts 
of the old society were, after all, but mongrels, the part 
allotted to professional players, (and occasionally to pro- 
fessional singers), without being of any very evident 
service, robbing them of that unspotted amateur-com- 
plexion which alone could have engaged the sympathy of 
people not themselves “exhibitors.” While the principal 
wind instruments were in the hands of paid musicians, 
eminent in their art, and other professional aid was soli- 
cited, the performances were not good—or, to speak plainly, 
they were, in frequent instances, decidedly bad. Although 
the entire control of the orchestra, both at rehearsals and at 
concerts, was vested in one stick, that stick being denied 
the irresponsible command of an _ imperial  sceptre, 
things did not always go well—or, to speak plainly, they 
frequently went ill. The stick, in short, was not in fault, 
but the system, which—under the successive reigns of 
Lucas, Negri, Balfe, Osborne, and H. Leslie, all sticks 
more or less illustrious—indifferently appeared. The last 
(H. Leslie) was decidedly the most useful, not so much 
because more efficient than his predecessors as because 
endowed with more authority. Nevertheless, let whatever 
stick preside (even Costa, Berlioz, Mellon, Bennett, Bene- 
dict, or Manns—choose which you may) the constitution was 
unsound — illogical, indeed. In the end time must beat 
stick, instead of stick beat time ; and what’ could possibly 
come of that? Were our Horace at hand, we might cite a 
hacknied passage from the Ars Poetica, which would hit the 
nail right in the midst of the head. N’importe; we have a 
word to say about the “ Wandering Minstrels.” 
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The “Wandering Minstrels” go directly to the point. 
First, they are “wandering minstrels,” inasmuch as they 
travel about from town to town, where fancy impels them, like 
their namesakes of old—with this difference, that in place of 
craving for alms they dispense them, instead of playing for 
money they play for love—and charity. Next, they are 
what they would pass for—simply, though not simple, 
amateurs. They draw exclusively upon their own resources, 
not seeking for professional backers-up, nor summoning pro- 
fessional drums and trumpets. They amuse themselves, 
delight their friends, and are ready at all times to stretch 
out a helping hand in favour of any and every good cause. 
Thus, respecting themselves, they are entitled to respect. 
The professors who were unable, however willing, to be of 
any service to them, as co-executants, in their quasi-public 
periodical performances, can be of infinite use to them as 
instructors. We are the last to throw cold water upon any 
scheme which is caleulated to bring the noble and wealthy 
classes in immediate communication with professional musi- 
cians. The more they come together, the more, we most 
religiously believe, they will learn to esteem each other. But 
we have certainly a better opinion of the present plan than 
of its precursor. Whereas, to listen to one of the concerts 
of the Amateur Society—if only on account of its formality, 
and in some sort pretentious character—was occasionally 
something like what is meant by “an infliction,” to hear a 
performance of the “Wandering Minstrels” is positively an 
enjoyment. Such an enjoyment was vouchsafed to a toler- 
ably numerous assembly on Thursday night, when the sub- 
joined programme of instrumental music was performed :— 


-Le Cheval de Bronze 

La Carita Rossini. 

(Cornetti, Messrs. Mitford, Breedon, and Tatham.) 
ENO OE FINI ccs cecvcsscncsas De Beriot. 

(Mr. D’Egville.) 
rom Symphony, No. B....+0000008 
ye eee ee 
(Hon. S. Egerton.) 

Guillaume Tell.........0.00000. Rossini. 

(Oboe, Mr. Selby. Flute, Capt. Le Patourel.) 


Mendelssohn. 
Schubert. 


S. Egerton, W.M. 
Gounod. 

Oboe, Mr. Selby.) 
F. Clay, W.M. 
S. Egerton, W.M. 


Endymion 

Méditation sur le lére Prélude de Bach 
(Piano, Capt. Le Patourel. Violin, Mr. Mendes. 

Valse Gage @ Amour 

Cornet Solo...............La Partenza 

(Mr. Mitford.) 


Overture 


G. Fitzgerald, W.M. 
Conductor—The Hon. Seymour Egerton. 


The members of the band were “ Wandering Minstrels,” 
the solo players were “‘ Wandering Minstrels,” and three 
even of the composers were “ Wandering Minstrels.” The 
performance, moreover, took place at the residence of a 
“ Wandering Minstrel”—Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, who, with 
Meecenas-like magnanimity, has built a commodious music- 
room, expressly for the practices, rehearsals, and private 
concerts of the society of which he is one of the most dis- 
tinguished members. As the performance was strictly what 
is understood by a soirée Cinvitation (“soirée fumante” was 
the real and still more congenial title, a title, too, substan- 
tially borne out, “Messieurs les invités” —there were no ladies— 
indulging in pipes, cigars, and beverages to match, while 
their harmonious entertainers were zealously going through 
their music) the tongue of criticism is tied. We may, 
nevertheless, venture to say that there was a great deal of 
applause: that Gounod’s “ Premeditation” was encored and 
repeated; that the violin and horn solos were remarkably 
good; and that the new piece called Zndymion—an over- 


Parade March 





ture, in two movements—is not only highly creditable to the 
musical talent of its composer, the Hon. Mr. Seymour 
Egerton (who, besides writing music, conducts and plays 
on several instruments), but has ample claims®to be heard 
where no indulgence would be asked for on the plea of its 
being the work of an amateur. 


i -— 


HE death of James Sheridan Knowles, the celebrated 
dramatist, recorded in this week’s obituary, will not 
take the public by surprise. He was in his seventy-ninth 
year, and had been suffering from chronic rheumatism for 
more than two years. He had borne his long sufferings 
with exemplary patience, and it is gratifying to know that 
his last moments were unattended with pain. 

Sheridan Knowles is entitled to the highest position 
among English dramatic writers of the nineteenth century. 
No one wrote so much—no one so well. Some plays by 
individual authors may, perhaps, in some respects bear 
comparison with the best of Sheridan Knowles’s; but The 
Love Chase, The Hunchback, Virginius, and William Tell 
will outlive the finest productions of modern genius. That 
Sheridan Knowles should have turned his earliest atten- 
tion to literature was not to be wondered at. His 
father was author of the English dictionary which goes by 
his name, and he was closely connected with the Sheridan 
family. He commenced writing early, but his youthful 
productions do not seem to have found any especial favor. 
One of his first plays, if not his very first, Brian Boroimhe, 
was produced in Dublin, and met with but partial success, 
though founded on one of the most stirring incidents of 
ancient Irish history, the Battle of Clontarf. From Irish 
history Sheridan Knowles passed to Roman, and borrowed 
therefrom his first—and, according to some authorities, his 
best historical drama, CatusGracchus. Virginius and William 
Tell—indebted in no small degree to Macready’s powerfnl 
and original acting—brought the dramatist into immediate 
notice, and his plays became exceedingly popular. How- 
ever, it was not until the production of The Hunchback 
that the fame of Sheridan Knowles reached its present 
height, which was further confirmed by Love and The Love 
Chase. The latter drama, indeed, exhibited Sheridan 
Knowles at his best; and nothing he subsequently wrote 
could do more than come within the shadow of its triumphant 
success. He wrote numerously; but none of his plays, we 
think, beyond those we have mentioned, are destined to 
hand down his name to posterity. 

The study of the ancient dramatic writers must have 
occupied no small part of Sheridan Knowles’s early life. 
His language is quaint and antiquated in the extreme, such 
as we might find in Webster, Ford, or Decker, and stilted, 
as we could rarely discover in one of these dramatists. Of 
this style—which suited sufficiently with a subject founded 
on remote times, such as The Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
and the historical plays, but was curiously misplaced in his 
modernised dramas—he could not divest himself; and it 
must be confessed, however strange and contradictory the 
diction, it conferred a sort of solidity on his productions. 
Sheridan Knowles was never flippant. He wrote with 
great earnestness, more from his heart, indeed, than from 
his head. And this constituted the special charm of his 
plays. He had the rare talent of embodying the passions 
forcibly—a talent of which some of our most popular 
writers of the present day are utterly destitute—and has 
given us some of the most affecting scenes ever presented 


on the stage, His humour, like his phraseology, was quaint 
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rather than brilliant, and his wit little or none. His know- 
ledge of character, however, and his inventive faculty, 
which was considerable, enabled him to depict scenes 
amusing as well as new and life-like, of which the most 
favorable examples may be found in The Love Chase, one 
of the most sterling specimens of genuine comedy in the 
English language. The want of wit in Sheridan Knowles 
may be best ascertained by comparing the Widow Green in 
the Love Chase—one of the most lively and humorous 
of his delineations—with Lady Wishfort in Congreve’s Way 
of the World, the two characters being parallel types. 
Not least among his many excellent qualities was his strict 
regard for morality, and his unvarying endeavors to ad- 
vance the interests of humanity by sound and pure 
practical instruction. 

It is well that in losing such a man Literature has 
sustained no loss. Sheridan Knowles fulfilled the full time 
allotted to man on earth, and accomplished his work while 
here. Few men can say as much. If the highest moral 
qualities should not beseparated from rare intellectual powers 
in our estimation of man’s greatness, then the monument of 
Sheridan Knowles should be one of the proudest in the 
kingdom. R. 





Mr. Sims Reeves is to sing at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
evening next (December 11th), at the Concert of National Melodies, 
with band of twenty harps, and chorus of 400 voices (members of the 
Vocal Association). 


SicNor Crampr has left London, after his tour in the provinces with 
—— Patti, and has gone to Milan to fulfil his engagement at ‘‘ La 
cala.” 


Motte. Pattr made a most brilliant “first appearance” at the 
Italian Opera of Paris on the 16th inst., in the part of Amina. We are 
told by one of the audience on this occasion that the enthusiasm created 
by Mdlle. Patti’s singing and acting was almost without bounds. "When 
she came on not a hand welcomed her; but at the end of the first 
movement of ‘Come per me sereno” the house rang with applause. 
At the end of the first act she was recalled three times, In the highly- 
dramatic finale to the second act the appeals and protestations of Amina 
to Elvino were interrupted at every possible point by marks of appro- 
bation, and at the fall of the curtain Mdlle. Patti was again honoured 
with a triple recall. The “ Ah non giunge” was the culminating effect, 
and the house was in a complete uproar when, at the termination of the 
work, the new singer reappeared before the curtain for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth times.—Julustrated Times. 


Eneuish Opera Company.—We have heard nothing of the English 
Opera Company lately, except that it has entered the disputation 
phase, at which all these joint-stock associgtions for operatic purposes 
seem destined sooner or later to arrive. The letters of one or more 
of the discontented members have been printed in the Musica. 
Wortp, but do not appear to have been called forth by any mis- 
givings as to the success of the speculation in an artistic point of view. 
There would probably be room enough in London for another English 
Opera if the second one were to confine itself to the production of light 
works, and to be carried on generally on a small scale. But we doubt 
very much whether an Opera of any kind could be managed by a 
company composed of musicians and singers—in short, by an operatic 
company. Every holder of a certain number of shares would expect 
to be accommodated with a first part, and perhaps the only possible 
way of satisfying the majority would be by offering the principal 
characters to the chief shareholders in rotation. Some plan of this 
kind was tried for a number of years at the Soho and other theatres, 
when amateur actors were in the habit of exhibiting themselves. The 
largest subscribers took the best parts. Thus a payment of two pounds 
enabled the player to appear as Hamlet. He could come out as 
Horatio for half-a-sovereign, as the ghost for a few sixpences, as the 
grave-digger for a few pence. It is true, the public did not like the 
system very much, and, as a rule, did not attend the performances ; 
but it is impossible to please every one. In joint-stock associations for 
getting up theatrical representations of any kind, either the pleasure of 
the public or the vanity of the shareholders must always be sacrificed. 
—Allustrated Times, 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Mr. Wallace’s new opera has now stood the test of more than a 
month’s probation. It was brought out at a very critical period. 
On the Monday immediately following the virtual demise of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison gave their 
first promised novelty; and Love's Triumph had to stem the torrent of 
reaction after months of public excitement. It has bravely faced the 
ordeal. Notwithstanding the libretto, which is sadly deficient in what 
the French term “ péripatetie,” the music has slowly and surely made 
its way. An opinion very Rage d prevails, indeed, that while the 
work is of unequal merit, Mr. Wallace, in some few piects of Love's 
Triumph, has surpassed any of his previous efforts. Po that opinion 
we cordially assent, believing it substantially vindicated by the rare 
merit of the second finale, and several other portions of the opera 
upon which the composer has bestowed such pains as are only devoted 
to a labour of love, and in which “love's labour” is, for once in a 
way, by no means “ lost.” 

The performance, which on the first night—thanks in a great 
measure to the anxious solicitude of Mr. Alfred Mellon—was uncom- 
monly efficient, has now ripened into the maturest excellence 
compatible with the resources of the theatre. The principal characters 
are for the most part admirably sustained. The ungrateful task 
allotted to Miss Louisa Pyne—of representing two personages, who at 
the most portentous moment of the drama fo little better than play 
“ hide and seek” with each other, to the perplexity of the audience, 
though happily, by no means to the discomfiture of the actress—is 
accomplished to perfection by that consummate artist, whose execution 
of the two expressive slow movements which are the chief features 
in the grand scena of the second act could hardly be surpassed, and 
who, in the lighter parts of the opera, as well as in those demanding 
a thorough mastery of the art of florid vocalisation (for example, 
the last finale, where Theresa has to contend in brilliancy with 
the “magic flute” of Mr. Pratten), is fairly inimitable. Miss Pyne 
also does her utmost from a dramatic point of view to make the 
spectators believe that Theresa and the Princess are two distinct 
personages—which thanks to Mr. Wallace’s careful discrimination, is 
a less impossible feat than might be imagined. The busy and 
intriguing Page finds an extremely clever impersonator in Madame 
Laura Baxter, who—in a musical sense especially—does all that is 
practicable for the part, and whose pert soliloquy, “ I’m a model page,” 
if we may judge by the reception it invariably obtains, is one of the 
favourite pieces with the public. Mr. Harrison has seldom been 
more happily fitted than in the personage of the coxcombical Marquis, 
of which he makeg a remarkably neat piece of character-acting. He 
takes snuff (although too frequently) (?) to admiration, and does full 
justice to the music that falls to his share. Mr. Perren gives the 
songs, and, in short, all the music, of the bewildered lover, Savigny, 
with a refinement of style and warmth of expression that never fail 
to gain the sympathies of the audience; Mr. Weiss, in a very 
unthankful part, shows that a genuine artist, when so minded (and 
Mr. Weiss invariably does his best), can ‘‘make something out of 
nothing ;” Mr. Ainsley Cook is sufficiently grotesque as a more or 
less superfluous Baron; and Mr. H. Corri—who has made a legitimate 
“hit” with the intemperate Dutch Burgomaster, Mynheer Van Groot 
—not only wins tolerance for one of the most absurd and iredeemable 
caricatures ever exhibited even on the lyric stage, but actually renders 
his eccentricities diverting. To the band and chorus unqualified 
praise is due, the overture and interludes of the one and the delicious 
part-song of the other (/inale, Act II.)—to say nothing of the con- 
certed pieces in which both are prominently engaged—being all the 
most exacting connoisseur could reasonably demand.— Zimes. 

The Bohemian Girl, which seems to have gained an extra lease of 
life, thanks to the music not the poetry, was performed on Friday 
evening, last week, and introduced Miss Anna Hiles, a new soprano, in 
the character of Arline. It cannot be said that Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison neglect their best to procure new native talent in every 
department, and if success attend them not it is none of their fault, or, 
at any rate, the fault is none of theirs, Of Miss Sarah Dobson, who was 
brought out early in the season, we expressed ourselves in very favour- 
able terms, but deemed it unwise to cast a novice for such a part as 
Amina, and expressed as much in a special article. We thought, 
nevertheless, that Miss Sarah Dobson would prove a useful singer, and 
were somewhat “‘astonied” when the young lady was set aside. Miss 
Anna Hiles, who is perhaps engaged to fill Miss Dobson’s place, has 
been for some ten years before the Liverpool public as a concert singer, 
and last season gratified the Londoners by singing at Mr. Howard 
Glover’s Concert and elsewhere. She made a decided “hit” on her 
first appearance at the Royal English Opera, which we are informed— 
and should believe—was her first appearance on any stage. We are 
not, however, altogether sure that an enthusiatic reception on a first 
night is an invariable forerunner of a legitimate success. In Miss 

se case We are Willing to admit its likelihood, seeing that she has 
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much to recommend her—an agreeable, clean, and sufficiently powerful 
voice, with abundance of flexibility, a capital “ shake,” and considerable 
knowledge of her art. These qualifications surely promise well. Of 
Miss Hiles’s histrionic efforts we would (being charitable) prefer saying 
nothing. She is, in fact, a mere catechumen, On the night of her 
début she won much applause in all her songs, was encored in “I dreamt 
that I dwelt in marble halls,” and recalled after each act. A fairer 
success, indeed, could hardly have been wished. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace are growing more and 
more into repute, thanks to Mr. Manns’ talent and classic taste. The 
programmes are invariably admirable, excellence and novelty going 
hand in hand. The instrumental pieces, last Saturday, comprised 
Mozart’s Symphony in D (the so-called ‘+ Parisian,” ) Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture A Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage and the Marche et Cortége 
from M. Gounod’s Reine de Saba. The Symphony—a favorite with 
the composer, and interesting and ‘* Mozartean” throughout, if not 
exactly to be compared with the E flat, @ minor, or “ Jupiter” —was 
played to perfection, as was also Mendelssohn’s picturesque and highly 
characteristic overture, both indeed exhibiting the band and conductor 
at their best. The solo instrumental performance was a concerto for 
violoncello (Goltermann) which, although admirably executed by M. 
Paque, created little impression, owing to the dryness of the com- 
position. 

The vocal music introduced Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, her first 
appearance since her return from the Continent, and Mr. Henry Haigh. 
The lady sang ‘* Rode’s Air” and a new ballad by M. Lemmens, 
entitled ‘‘The blind boy.” In both she was eminently successful, and 
was encored in the former. Mr. Haigh selected the grand Scena from 
Der Freischutz, and the ballad, ‘‘ Eily Mavourneen,” from the Lily of 
Killarney. The ballad exhibited the fine voice and not inexpressive 
style of the singer to decided advantage, but the scena was far from 
irreproachable. The two artists ‘* united their sweet voices” in a duet 
from Robin Hood. 

At the termination of the Concert the new Gas Candelabra erected 
along the Nave were lighted, and Mr. Lemmens, who had been announced 
to play a selection on the great organ for the promenaders, ascended the 
Orchestra for that purpose. It was soon ascertained, however, that the 
instrument was out of order, and Mr. Lemmens was therefore compelled 
to desist. 





CoNCERTS OF NATIONAL Metopies.—The Irish cannot complain 
that injustice is done them from a literary point of view—in London at 
all events. Zhe Colleen Bawn and Peep-o’-Day—with scarcely an 
Irish actor on the stage, be it understood—have obtained the greatest 
success of almost any plays on record. Where music is heard—of the 
** miscellaneous ” sort—there is frequently a large infusion of the Irish 
element, and perhaps ‘‘ The last rose of summer” is the most popular 
tune of the day. When the ‘ Concerts of National Music” with 
**400 voices and 20 harps” were first introduced at St. James’s Hall, the 
Irish Melodies of course were prominent features; but it was not until 
last Wednesday that the music of the ‘* Land of Ire” (vide Leland) was 
extra-distinguished from that of England, Scotland, and the Principality. 
In fact it was intended to celebrate the Hibernian muse especially, 
and the bills were headed ‘‘ Erin-Go-Bragh,” and ‘* Cead Mille Falthe” 
(wrongly spelt), to give strong countenance to the project. However, 
to conciliate all tastes, as fearing that Englandmen, Scotlandmen, and 
Walesmen might perhaps show a slight predelection for their own 
country airs, it was determined to leave the first part an open question 
for Great Britain, and devote the second part to ‘t EringoBraghcaed- 
millefalthe.”  ‘* Nothing”—said (or thought) O’Connell—‘ can be 
done for Ireland without blunders!” Is it destiny ? Is it policy ? In that 
section of the programme ostensibly dedicated to Irish music three mis- 
takes occurred. The very first piece was a harp fantasia, by an English 
composer, on Scotch and Irish Airs, performed by a Welshman. ‘Then 
we had the *‘ Irish” song, ‘‘ Oft in the stily night,” which is not Irish, 
but—as may be seen in Moore’s ‘* National” Melodies,” where the 
words first appear—Scotch. ‘‘Galla Water” is its name. Next came 
the prayer from Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, which, if it be Irish, Rossini 
is a greater thief than even he has been credited. Were these blunders 
intended as ‘‘bulls” to advocate the still stronger claims to Hibernianism 
of the seeond-part of the programme ? 

Of the performance generally we may speak in almost unqualified 
terms. The 400 voices did good execution en many pieces, and the 20 





harps male and female assisted them with all their strings. In one or 
two instances the enthusiasm of the audience was boundless. Bishop's 
favorite glee ‘‘ Sleep, gentle lady ” (unaccompanied), was encored and 
repeated ; and nearly the same sensation was produced by ‘* Home, 
sweet home,” arranged in chorus, when the score of harps took part 
with hundred-fold quartet of voices. ‘* Not to put too fine a point upon 
it,” as Mr. Snagsby says, the chorus acquitted themselves right well, 
and drew down loud applause at frequent intervals. Among the solo 
instrumental performances that of Mr. Aptommas was most admired, 
Miss Banks earrying away the lioness’s share of plaudits in the domain 
of songs. The other ‘ vocalists” were Mrs. R. F. Abbot and Mr. 
Henry Haigh. 

So successful was the concert that its repetition is announced for 
Thursday next, with the important addition of Mr. Sims Reeves to the 
company of songsters. 





PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Dee. 5. 

Mario has taken his revenge for the treatment he received at 
the Grand Opera. He appeared on Sunday night at the Italiens, 
as Count Almaviva, in the Barbiére, and was received with true 
Italian fervor. It is possible that Mario might have been unable 
to sing the music of Raoul and yet perfectly competent to that of 
Almaviva. Be it as it may, ee assert that the great tenor 
surprised and enchanted everybody on Sunday, except, doubtless, 
those who, the previous w ore, had insulted him at the 
Imperial theatre, and gloated in advance upon his failure at the 
Italiens. If many such were present on Sunday night they must 
have quitted the theatre convulsed with rage and disappointment. 
Of course Mario had his supporters, who, even if he was not in the 
vein, would have made allowance; but he required no favor; he 
felt strong in himself, was in splendid voice, and sung adorably. 
Need I tell you how he acted? A performance at once so gentle- 
manly, so graceful, so easy, so spirited, so genial, so unexaggerated, 
I have not witnessed for years on any stage. 

Another event of the night, no less charming and interesting to 
the subscribers and the public, was Mdile. Patti’s first performance 
of Rosina, but I must em my remarks until next week. Enough 
to add just now that Mdlle. Patti’s success in her new essay was 
triumphant, and that she convinced the brilliant auditory that she 
was as perfect mistress of the music of Rossini as of that of Bellini 
and Donizetti. 

Meanwhile the “poets” begin to apostrophize the new “divinity.” 
Here is a specimen picked up with a bouquet by a dilettante 
curtain-lifter on the stage of the Italian Opera :— 


ALLA TANTA APPLAUDITA CANTANTE L'INCLITA SIGNORA 
ADELINA PATTI. 

| “Un piacere ch’é un misto di gioje, 

Di stupore e di teneri affetti, 

Un piacere che ai tanti diletti! 

Accopid l’amoroso pensier. 

“A Te dolce delizia delle alme, 

A Te sempre sorridano i fati. 

Lunga serie di giorni beati 

Il destino prepari per Te. 


“ Rare volte ai mortali concede 
Pit d’un dono la sorte gelosa, 
Rare volte una donna vezzosa 
Gode il vanto d’un altro favor. 


“ Tu pero favorita dal cielo, 
Alla magica forza del canto 
Di bellezza riunisci l’incanto 
Che seduce e trascino ogni cor. 


“Questo é il voto che t’offre il poeta, 
Tu l'accetta, @ il suo solo tesoro ; 
Pochi versi e due fronde d’alloro, 
Ecco quanto la sorte mi dié.” 


‘* Quando tu delle scene regina 
Schiudi i labbri a dolcissime note, 
Ogni fibra nel seno ci scuote 

Un ignoto soave piacer ; 


Parigi, 1862. 


Signor F. Campadelli, whose name is affixed to this effusion, 
entitles it an ‘“‘ode.” Not having time to translate it myself, I 
hand it over to your polyglottic “J. V. B.” 








Dusit1n.—The concert of the Dublin Philharmonic Society, which inaugu- 
rated the musical season of 1862-63, was one fully equal to its antecedents. 
The same anxiety as heretofore was evinced to produce in the best possible 
manner here, two or three fine instrumental works. These were Haydn's 
beautiful Symphony in D, Beethoven’s Leonora Overture in C, and Auber’s 
Masaniello. The symphony was a creditable effort, and, though rather coarse 
in the rendering, yet the mellifluous ideas of the composer were intelligible ; 
and though not given in its full beauty, it was far from unsatisfactory. The 
adagio Was broad, the allegro bright, aud the delicious andante, though lacking 
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finish, lost none of its tunefulness. The work was wound up with vigour in 
the spirited allegro vivace, and the whole, if not perfection, very pleasing We 
can speak in better terms of the performance of Beethoven’s overture, a work 
of such difficulty that to get so limited an orchestra just at the beginning of 
the season to essay it at all was doing much. It was fairly interpreted. Both 
compositions manifested the zeal of the conductor, Mr. Bussel, and his desire 
to give the subscribers classical works, and both seemed _to be much relished 
by the audience. Madame Arabella Goddard played the We plus ultra sonata 
with great delicacy of tone and unfaltering manipulation. The accomplished 
lady also played a fantasia on “ Flow on, thou silver Rhine,” from Lurline, 
by Ascher, with exquisite feeling, power, and brilliancy. Her clearness of 
touch in the scale passages piantssimo, which accompany the theme in one 
portion of the piece, and her exact rendering of the latter part, in 
which the melody comes forth amidst a variety of figure, were replete 
with unspeakable excellence. The fair artist, to an encore, played 
Heller’s setting of Mendelssohn’s “On song’s bright pinions” with 
ineffable charm. M. Sainton gave on the violin Ernst’s eccentric solo 
‘‘Papageno,” in the rendering of which he exhibited the hand of a master. 
But the composition is so odd and so full of tricks of orchestral device that it 
would require many rehearsals to bring band and soloist well together—and 
from want of which much of its effectiveness was lost. M. Sainton also 
played a duo concertante for violin and contrabasso with Signor Bottesini, 
which was given by both performers with marvellous precision. Indeed the 
entire beauty of this duet, as a composition and a performance, could scarcely 
be overrated. Signor Bottesini likewise played a solo. The perfect manner 
in which this great artist manages the unwieldy instrument he has chosen for 
his achievements is truly astonishing, while his tone is large, his phrasing 
truthful, his execution exact, and his expression of the best school. Madame 
Gassier, Mr. Swift, Herr Hermans, and Mr. Land were the vocalists. Two 
elegant quartettes—"Il lago di Garda,” by Biletta, and “ Angiol mio,” by 
Campana—deserve special mention as graceful vocal compositions, nicely 
voiced, well and truthfully sung. Madame Gassfer sung a scena, by Chiars- 
monti, which well exhibited her florid powers, but the composition was odd, 
and the intonation uncertain. Mr. Swift sang with much good sense 
Beethoven’s inimitable ‘“ Adelaida,” which was charmingly accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Madame Arabella Goddard. Herr Hermann’s sang Falstaff’s 
song, by Nicolai, and another by Scaffer—“ The return from the Fair.” The 
room was crowded, and the entire entertainment appeared to give much 
pleasure to all present; therefore we may congratulate the committee of the 
Philharmonic on the success of their first effort for the season, and trust it 
will incite all concerned to future exertion, both in the practice of works and 
engagement of artistes. — Dublin Evening Mail. 


Necro Sones.—A Philadelphia lady has been endeavouring to give 
a specimen of the songs in vogue among the negroes about Port Royal, 
but says it is difficult to express the entire character of these negro 
ballads by mere musical notes and signs. The odd turns made in the 
throat, and the curious rythmic effect produced by single voices, 
chiming in at different irregular intervals, seem almost as impossible to 
place on score as the singing of birds or the tones of an Molian harp. 
The airs, however, can be reached. They are too decided not to be 
easily understood, and their striking originality would catch the ear of 
any musician. Besides this, they are valuable as an expression of the 
character and life of the race which is playing such a conspicuous part 
in history. A complaint might be made against the songs on the score 
of monotony. It is true there is a great deal of repetition of the music, 
but that is to accomodate the leader, who, if he bea good one, is always 
an improvisator. For instance, on one occasion the name of each of this 
lady’s party was dexterously introduced. As the same songs are sung 
at every sort of work, of course the ¢empo is not always alike. On the 
water the oars dip “ Poor Rosy” to an even andante ; a stout boy and 
irl at the hominy mill will make the same “ Poor Rosy”’ fly, to keep 
up with the whirling stone ; and in the evening, after the day’s work is 
done, ‘‘ Heab’n shall a be my home” peals up slowly and mournfully 
from the distant quarters. One woman—a respectable house servant, 
who had lost all but one of her 22 children—said to the lady, “I likes 
‘ Poor Rosy’ better dan all de songs, but it can’t be sung widout a full 
heart and a troubled sperrit!” ‘ Perhaps,” added the lady, “the 
grandest singing we heard was at the Baptist Church on St. Helen’s 
jsland, when a congregation of 300 men and women joined in a hymn— 

* Roll, Jordan, roll, Jordan ! 
* Roll, Jordan, roll!’ 
It swelled forth like a triumphant anthem. That same hymn was sung 
by thousands of negroes on the 4th of July last, when they marched in 
procession under the Stars and Stripes. A friend writing from there 
says that the chorus was indescribably grand— that the whole woods 
and world seemed joining in that rolling sound.’” 

OrcuestTraL Prrcu.—M. Van Poucke, professor of music, Ostend, 
has again written to the Minister of the Interior on the subject of the 
906 vibrations of the diapason in use at our opera houses and academies 
of music. While Germany adopts the new, Belgium and England 
continue to use theforiginal French pitch, viz., 872 vibrations (Brussels, 
Moniteur des Théatres). 





THE PIANO ACCCOMPANYIST.* 

I beg the reader’s permission to borrow from Brillat-Savarin the form 
of one ot his most celebrated aphorisms to express a musical truth but 
too little known, a person becomes a pianist, but is born an accompanyist. 

_The above fact is one which the public will always experience great 
difficulty in understanding, and yet itis incontestable for all professional 
musicians. : 

Piano-accompanyist! Everybody fancies he is one, for the mildest 
amateur accompanies at a pinch; but, in reality, Paris does not contain 
more than seven or eight real accompanyists out of the twenty thousand 
pianists who adorn that harmonious capital, and exist on the profits 
derived from semiquavers. And how could it be otherwise, when we 
consider the combination of rare, I would almost say, superhuman 
qualities, required by this profession, as unthankful as it is difficult ? 

The fact is, the natural and exceptional qualities of a musician do not 
constitute all that is required by an accompanyist. In addition to a 
large amount of science, he must possess the rarest of all the virtues of 
man, a virtue so sublime that it is accounted holy ; abnegation. 

Examine, in turn, the different social positions, professions or trades, 
and you will find they all have the stimulus of profit or glory; many 
of them lead to glory and fortune simultaneously. 

Of all human beings who enjoy the honour of paying taxes to the 
state, and of wearing a paletot, the piano-accompanyist alone fatally 
closes for himself the doors of fortune, when he embraces his profession, 
and—which is a sacrifice a thousand times greater for an artist, volun- 
tarily condemns his name to obscurity, while, most frequently, appear- 
ing a, before the public. 

The wise men of Greece want one thing to merit my entire admi- 
ration: they ought to have been piano-accompanyists. 

And I am convinced that a goodly number of canonised martyrs did 
not merit this signal honor of canonisation by their patience, their 
resignation, and their humility more than accompanyists generally. 

Yes! Accompanyists are truly martyrs, victims of the incessant 
persecution of singers and soloists, as well as,of the ignorance of the 
mublic, who look at them without seeing them, who hear them without 

stening to them, and who consider them as the necessary but very 
slightly interesting supernumeraries of concert-music. With regard 
to operatic music, as the accompanyists figure neither in the orchestra 
nor on the stage, the public, who are not conscious of the active and 
intelligent share the accompanyists have had in getting up the work 
performed, do not, and never can, think of them. 

As a rule, the papers do not render them the justice due to them in 
this respect, by associating, in the criticisms, their names with those 
of the musicians, and different persons employed in a theatre, and by 
whom a new piece is executed and put upon the stage. 

A few musical journals only remember, from time to time, to fulfil 
this duty of the critic by saying a word or two in praise of the accom- 
panyists, whose office in a lyrical theatre, like the lyrical theatres of 
Paris, is as important, or certainly as indispensable, as that of the 
conductor himself. 

To be a good accompanyist, a person must :— 

1. Be a good pianist, for the accompaniment of certain operatic 
numbers is as difficult to play as aan | solos, and is nearly always 
awkward and ungrateful to execute; 

2. Be able to decipher rapidly, which a person can never succeed in 
doing unless his eyes are actually formed to seize with promptitude the 
objects before them, and convey the impression to the brain ; 

3. Be able to transpose music into all keys with the same ease that 
he ought to read it in the key in which it is written ; 

4. Arrange at sight an orchestral score for the piano, because it may 
happen that the accompanyist is called upon to accompany the singers 
from the full score ; 

5. Be able to accompany by means of figured bass ; 

6. Be a sufficiently good harmonist to accompany a song without the 
help of bass, and have enough taste and intelligence to extemporise 
the continuation of an obstinate figure in an accompaniment of which 
the composer has written only the first few bars; 

7. Possess that natural gift by which an accompanyist does not follow 
the singer—which is a very bad style of accompanying—but devines his 
intentions ; takes into consideration his good qualities and his defects, 
so as to bring out the former, and disguise the latter; and identifies 
himself with the singer, by forming with him one perfect whole. This 
sovereign quality of the accompanyist, this rare gift of intuition, has 
been wanting to some of the greatest composers. Beethoven accom- 
panied in a very mediocre fashion, and conducted in defiance of 
common sense ; it was this quality which caused me, on commencing, 
to lay down the aphorism, after’ Brillat-Savarin: A person becomes a 
pianist, but is born an accompanyist ; 

8. He must be endowed with great patience, and have no will but 
that of the artist he accompanies ; 


* From the Revue Gazette Musicale. 
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9. In public, he must always be silent, without a murmur, and take 
upon his own shoulders the faults of memory or of time sometimes 
made by the singers or solo-players he accompanies, so” as {not to 
destroy the prestige with which every virtuoso wishes to surround 
himself. 

For instance: suppose a singer begins at the wrong time, or misses a 
few bars. In such a case, he most frequently darts at the accompanyist 
a withering look, which politely expresses: “ Stupid!” and the accom- 
panyist is bound to be silent. 

But, on the other hand, once out of ry of the public, the accom- 
panyist may give vent to the feelings of his cankered heart :— 

“You humbug, you! You gave me a terribly severe look, and it 
was yourself who made the mull,” 

“That's true, my dear fellow; but, as a solo-player, I could not 
appear to be wrong to the audience.” 

“Oh, of course not. It is the poor accompanyist who must bear all. 
Hark! the applause continues. They are calling for you. Go and 
make your bow to the worthy public.” 

“Yes; I will,” 

10. Lastly, the piano-accompanyist, like a soldier in a campaign, 
must brave hunger, thirst, fatigue, and want of sleep, to accompany at 
all hours and for ever. Oscan CoMMETTANT. 


Deatu oF Mr. SHErtpAN Knowixs.—A telegram brings the news of 
the death, at Torquay, in Devonshire, of James Sheridan Knowles. 
Mr. Knowles was born in Cork in the year 1784, being the eldest son 
of Mr. James Knowles, the author of a Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, and a man of eminence both for talent and learning. He received 
the name of Sheridan in consequence of his connexion with the family 
which has been rendered illustrious by the high and varied talents 
both of its male and female branches. Mr. Knowles had two sisters, 
one of whom died some years ago in Belfast; the other survives, and 
is resident in its neighbourhood. The father of Mr. Knowles removed 
to London, as a more suitable field for the exercise of his profession as 
a teacher, in the year 1792; at which time the — of this notice 
was only eight years of age. When only 12 years old, his mind began 
to display its inherent inclination for that sort of literature in which he 
afterwards became so distinguished, having composed a play for a com- 
pany of juvenile performers, of whom he was the leader. Soon 
afterwards he composed the libretto of an opera founded on the history 
of the Chevalier de Grillon. 
Harper.” It was about this time that he became acquainted with 
William Hazlitt, by whose advice and free but friendly criticisms he 
was aided in many of his earlier productions. By Hazlitt he was intro- 
duced to Charles Lamb; and his qualities, both of head and heart, were 
warmly appreciated. Mr. Knowles made his first appearance as an 
actor on the boards of Crow-street Theatre, in Dublin, and he afterwards 
performed in Waterford, Swansea, and various other places. As an 
actor he never achieved much eminence. He subsequently assisted his 
father at the Belfast Academical Institution. While in that city his 
first dramatic efforts were submitted to the ordeal of public favour. 
The first of these pieces was Brian Boroihme, rather a rifacciamento of a 
piece by another author than an original play. The next was Cuius 
Gracchus, first performed in Belfast on the 13th of February, 1815, and 
acted about eight years afterwards in London with great success. The 
third of Mr. Knowles’s plays was Virginius. The plays of William 
Tell, The Beggar of Bethnal Green, The Hunchback, The Wife, The 
Daughter, The Love Chase, Woman's Wit, The Maid of Mariendorpt, Love, 
Old Maids, John of Procida, The Rose of Arragon, and The Secretary 
followed in rapid succession. It is needless to dwell upon the merits of 
pieces which have marked an era in the dramatic literatue of England, 
In several of these plays Mr. Knowles himself appeared; in some of them 
he sustained the leading characters. He also delivered courses of lec- 
tures at various places, on elocution and kindred subjects. America he 
visited twice. Under the Ministry of the late Sir Robert Peel a literary 
pension of 2007. per annum was bestowed upon him as an acknowledg- 
ment by the Crown of his labors in the cause of literature aifd virtue. 
Mr. Knowles has also written some novels and tales, and two works on 
subjects of polemical theology, Zhe Rock of Rome and The Idol demolished 
by its own Priests, both written in opposition to the tenets of the Church 
of Rome. The Northern Whig of Belfast says:—“ For many years Mr. 
Knowles was a martyr to rheumatism, which almost entirely robbed 
him of the use of his limbs. His sufferings were severe, but were borne 
with exemplary patience ; and his last moments, we are happy to learn, 
were tranquil and resigned, supported by the hopes which he had often 
laboured to impart to other minds. Those who differ most widely from 
his religious views will rejoice that they brought him peace and comfort; 
and every one who knew him will acknowledge that a soul more genial 
or a heart more warm never resided in an earthly tenement than that 
Which beat in the bosom of James Sheridan Knowles.” 


At 14 he wrote the ballad of the ‘“* Welsh - 





Adbertisements, 


ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Lnare)— 


Application for Shares should be made forthwith. Forms and prospectuses, 
and every information may be obtained at the Company's Office, 69, Regent Street 
and at all the principal musicsellers in town and country. 


MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


HE GRUNEISON TESTIMONIAL.—The Committee 
for carrying out the Testi ial to be p ted to Charles Lewis Gruneison, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., the Secretary of the Conservative Land Society, will close the 
Subscription early in the ensuing month. The proposed Testimonial, it should be 
stated, although emanating mainly from the Shareholders, Allottees, &c., of the 
Conservative Land Society, has been extended, by general request, to the political, 
literary, and artistic circles, and to all friends of the Secretary, as will be seen by 
reference to the gratifying list of Subscribers up to the present period, a copy of 
which, together with a form to fill up by those who desire to subscribe, will be for- 
warded on application to Joun D'Aztu, 3 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C., the 
Honorary Secretary. Cheques or Post-office Orders to be made payable to Jams 
Wopperspoon, Esq., Honorary Treasurer. 


N AUTOGRAPH OF MOZART. 

A well kept Original Score of “ Le nozze di Figaro,” by W. A. Mozart, in two 
volumes (vol. I. 326, vol. II. 277 pages) the genuineness of which is testified b 
Richard Wagner, J. Moschelles, J. Rietz, J. Schneider and others, is to be sold. 
£135 have been offered ; higher bidders will please to write, post paid, before the end 
of December, to 














Mr. V. Scuuric, Dresden, Saxony. 


NSTRUCTIONS ON THE GUITAR, GERMAN 


LANGUAGE, and SINGING, are given by an eminent Professor of Music, at 
present settled in London, attending Pupils at their own Residences. For Cards of 
Address and Terms, apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 


SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 


London: 18 Hanover Square. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.'S 
LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 
GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Song and 


Chorus (with English and Welsh Words), composed by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. 3s. 2 

The ALBERT EDWARD MARCH, for Pianoforte, by 
Brintey Ricwarps, finely illustrated with a Portrait of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales. 3s. The same March, arranged for a Military Band, by F, 


Godfrey. 
HEAVEN OUR HOME. Words by 
Pianoforte, by Brintey 














Sacred Song. 


. S. Passmoge, Esq. Music by R.Topuirr. 


Ww. 
DANISH AIRS, for the 
Ricwarps, 3s. : 
ADELINE, Melodie pour Piano, par Ernest AvRreLe 
FavarGer. 2s. 6d 


The BURLINGTON MUSICAL ALBUM for 1863. 


15s., post free, 16s. 2d. 

NEW SONGS, by the composer of “Love's Triumph” 
—The Reading Girl—The Sleep of Sorrow—The Sleep of Joy. Each 2s. 6d. 
The touching words of these songs are from the prolific pen of the Author of 
** What are the Wild Waves Saying?” and were suggested by the beautiful 
Italian sculptures. Music by W. Vincent WALLACE. 

THE ROSEBUD. Ballad. Words by Burns. Music 
by R. L. Cocks, finely illustrated. Sung by Miss Messent at the Concert ~ 
given in aid of the Lancashire operatives, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 


December 5th, 1862. 
MILITARY MUSIC. The ALBERT EDWARD 


Composed by Brintey Ricuarps, arranged for a Military 
y G. F. Goprrey, of the Coldstream Guards. 10s. 6d. Ditto for 
the Piano, by the composer. 3s. 

HERR ABT. Rosert Cocks and Co. have the honour 
to announce that they have been selected by Herr Franz Ast (Composer 
of “‘When the swallows,” &c.) as the sole publishers of all his future 
compositions. 

HERR KUCKEN. Rosertr Cocks and Co. have the 
honour to announce that they have been selected by Herr F. W. Kucxen 
(Composer of ‘“* The young Recruit,” &c.) as lhe sole publishers of all his 
future compositions. é - ; 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. Now ready for delivery, gratis 
and postage free, a list of valuable publications (such as no other house can 
offer) highly calculated as musical gifts. 


To be 


London: Published by Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. - 
may 


had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers, where the Hanover Square 
engaged, 
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NEW OPERA. 


LOVH’S TRIUMPH, 


IN THREE ACTS, 
THE LIBRETTO BY J. R. PLANCHE. 
The Music Composed by W. Vincent Wallace. 
PRICE TWO GUINEAS, 


ACT I. 


= 


Overture ase nse nee nae ne tee tne wee 
Introduction and Chorus, “‘ Hither, hither, hasten all se 
Duet, ‘‘ My poor young friend.” Two Tenors ove 
Romanza, ** Though all too poor. Tenor one ee ese 
. Romanza (Transposed) ,., eve ove ove ove ose eee 
Chorus and Solo, ‘* Long life to her Highness.” Soprano... =... 
Ballet, ‘“* Romanesca" _,,, ooo eve oes ove 
Trio, ** A simple Cymon.” Soprano and two Tenors one ove eo 
Quartet and Chorus, “ Mount and away.” Soprano, Contralto, and two 
Tenors ... eee on —_ oes 
Aria, “Patience! prudence!” Tenor... oo 
Air, “‘ Wayward fortune.” Bass ove +e eee 
Finale, “Help, help!" a4. ane ooo eee 


ACT II. 


one on oe one 


Mowe errowrrwowrs md 
O2CO Camano 


Introduction .,, ove eee eee ose . ove ove 
Rondo, ** I’m a model page.” Contralto aa one eee 
Trio, ‘* Welcome, welcome.” Contralto and two Basses ... 
Grand Scena, ‘‘O rank thou hast thy shackles.” Soprano 

. Air from Scena, ‘‘ Now, ‘tis not a vision. Soprano .., ene 
Duet, ‘* As ina dream I wander.” Soprano and Tenor 

. Finale, ** We are glad to see” (Complete)... as eee 

. Part Song, “Corin for Cleora dying”... ce ooo one 


ACT III. 


Introduction and Afr, ‘I have brought my daughter.”’ Bass 
Ballad, ‘* Those withered flowers.” Soprano... oni in 
Duo, “ To the secret.” Soprano and Tenor .., * 

9. Ballad, ‘ Lovely, loving, and beloved.” Bass a 

. Ballad (Transposed) ose ose ove _ sv aa eee one 
Sestetto, ‘‘In mystery shrouded” Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and three 

Basses ,,, a one ove eb ooo os seb os 
Recit. and Air, ** Night, love, is creeping.” ‘Tenor ... 

. Air (Transposed) .., ove ove ove ove eee 
Duet, ‘* Hear me, I must speak.” Soprano and Tenor 
Finale, * All to the ball” ... ey ae oni 

* Separate Vocal Parts are published, 
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PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 

Favourite Airs from Wallaces Opera, Love's Triumph, arranged by W. H. 

Callcott, in Two Books; Solos 5s., Duets ase oso aoe ooo eee 
Flute Accompaniment toeach Book ... eee ove eee ove 
Berger (Francesco), Fantasia e ae pare mt ove eso ins 
Glover (Charles W.,) ‘* Night, love, is creeping" 4 

Gems ofthe Opera... 

Osborne (G. A.), Fantasia ose ove 
Richards (B.), ‘‘ Those withered flowers” 
—————— Fantasia oes ove 
Schulthes (Wilhelm), Romanesca 
—_——_—_—_——_ Intermezzo 
Trekell (J. Theodore), Fantasia ons oon oe 
——————_—— “ Lovely, loving, and beloved" 
——————_—_-— “ Night, love, is creeping” ... pe 48 
Quadrille, ** Love's Triumph,” arranged by C. Coote (Illustrated) 
Valse, ditto ditto dtustrateds 
Galop, ditto ditto Illustrated) 
The Page Polka, ditto ditto (Illustrated) 
Grand Selection for Military Band, by C. Godfrey, Senr. ... eos 


Other Arrangements in the Press. 
ADDISON AND LUCAS, 210 REGENT STREET, W. 


MR. CHARLES BALL’S NEW SONG, 
N Y MARY OF THE CURLING HAIR. For Tenor 


or Soprano. Price 3s, 
London: Appison and Lucas, 210, Regent Street, 


Where may be had all Mr. Charles Ball's songs, &c. 


J OLUNTARIES for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM, 


Book I., by Joun Harrison, Organist of St, Andrews's Church, Deal, 
Price 3s, 
London: Nove.xo and Co., Dean Street. 


ENRY SMART’S 50 PRELUDES and INTER- 
LUDES for the Organ. Price 2s. 6d. in cl, An entirely new and original work. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF PSALM TUNES, 

HYMNS, and CHANTS, price 1s. in cloth, contains 50 Psalm and Hymn 

jog a Voices, Organ or Piano, and 50 Single and Double Chants. Post 
ree, 1s, 4d. 


ee 
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Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIO. 
Now ready. Price 5s. 

* In conclusion, this book is well worth perusing systematically from beginning to 
end. Itis a contribution toa class of literature which numbers very few specimens. 
We have plenty of books in which the authors treat of composers, singers, and musi- 
cians, but very few in which music itself is made the subject."—Literary Budget, 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


9 COMIC SONGS in BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABI- 


NET, No. 64. All with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price One Shilling, 


An admirable book for the present Season, 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


10 REELS, JIGS, STRATHSPEYS, and every 








description of Country Dance, in BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET, 


. 65. Price One Shilling. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1863. 
is now ready, and contains— 
A SONG BY BALFE. 
A SONG BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
A QUADRILLE BY MUSGRAVE, 
A VALSE BY LAURENT. 
A POLKA BY MONTAGNE, 


Price Threepence. Post free Fourpence, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, price 
Sixpence: BOOSEY'’S SIX CHRISTMAS SONGS, price Sixpence. With 


Piano Accompaniments. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


HRISTMAS EDITION of the MESSIAH.— 
BOOSEY & SONS beg to announce that, regarding Handel's chef d'euvre 
as the most appropriate musical work that could be selected as a gift for Christmas, 
they have prepared a very beautiful edition expressly for the present season, It is 
printed on fine-toned paper, royal 4to he size of ‘* Mendelssohn's Songs without 
Words"), and contains an interesting Memoir of Handel, and a Portrait copied from 
the painting at Windsor. It is very superbly bound, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. As a 
prize, a more suitable volume could not be found. 
Boosgzy & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE ST. JAMES’S ALBUM for 1863. 
BOOSEY and SONS beg to the publication of this superb Album, 
which, for variety of contents, beauty of Illustrations, and richness of binding, is 
quite unequalled by any other annual ever published. The contributors to the 
“ St. James's Album” are M. W. Balfe, Brinley Richards, W. Kuhe, Henry Smart, 
Laurent, Claribel, Musgrave, Berger, Wagner, Elliott, and Gollmick. ‘he Illus- 
trations are by Brandard, Packer, W. Bousey, Concannen, and Lee. ‘The St, 
James's Album" is now ready, price one guinea, post-free. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S GUINEA BEETHOVEN.—Now Ready, in 

one volume, superbly bound in half morocco, gilt edges, price 21s., Boosey & 

Sons’ new and complete edition of Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, for the Pianoforte, edited 
by W. Dorrell, with Biography by G. A. Macfarren, and Portrait by Lynch. 

The Daily News says:—“‘ There is not one edition (English, German, and French) 
that we have seen from which, taking all things into account, correctness, clearness, 
elegance, and price, we have derived so much satisfaction as the edition before us,” 

Boosgy_& Sons, Holles Street. « 


tie BALL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s., superbly 
bound, gilt edges, contains 40 Polkas, 50 Valses, 10 Galops, 2 Varsovianas, 2 
Schottisches, and 12 complete Sets of Quadrilles. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


TNHE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s., 
handsomely bound, contains 31 Morceaux de Salon by Ascher, Cramer, Talexy, 
Leduc, Dreyshock, Goria, Commettant, Rosellen, Bardarzewska, &c. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONG-BOOK, price 
&s., superbly bound, gilt edges, containing 120 Songs, with Choruses and Piano 
Accompaniments. Or in two vols., 4s. each. a il 


Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE SCHOOL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s., in 
green cloth, gilt edges, contains 54 Pieces for Pianoforte and 28 Songs. All 
suitable for the youngest performers, 


Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


HE STANDARD ENGLISH SONG-BOOK, 
published this day, price 4s., superbly bound, gilt edges, contains 50 standard 
Songs by Drs, Arne, Shield, Carey, Linley, Dibdin, Purcell, &e. All with Pianoforte 
Accompaniments. This collection comprises all the most celebrated songs in the 
English language. 
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Booszy and Sons, Holles Street. 
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M. THALBERG'’S 


NHW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s, 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 
—The Times. 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
New Series. Price 88. each, 


No. 18. Serenade from “Il Barbiere.” 
14. Duet from “ Zauberflite.” 
15. Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
16. “La ci darem,” and trio, “* Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
18. Romance from “ Otello.” 


“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.— The Times. 


Boosty & Sons, Holles Street. 





OR ORCHESTRA.—MEYERBEER’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s, 
Also Ausgr’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





IGNOR GARDONIS NEW SONG, -“ Pourquoi.” 


Romance. By Signor Muratori. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success, Price 2s. 6d, 


‘Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
many.” By Howarp Giover. Sung by MrySius Reeves with unprecedented 
success, Enoored on every occasion. Price 3s. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Streét. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Booszry & Sons’ 


New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). ; 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's great 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 
Zauberflite, 5s. 

Boossey & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 


by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Booszty & Sons, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street, 


“The Creation,” and “ The Messiah,” 


COMPLETE. 
Boosey’s SHILLING Editions. 





Boosey & Sons, Holles Streets 





THE PIANOFORTE 
mh OU Die: eS 


BY 


STEPHEN HELLER, 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written, 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer, 





FIFTEEN BOOKS, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH.: 





Mustcat Wort, Nov. 8. 


“Graceful and vigorous in turn, highly finished, and thoroughly original, as 
are the larger number of M. Stephen Heller’s compositions, it is probable that 
his Studies are destined to achieve the widest and most lasting popularity of 
any of them. These combine in a very eminent degree the useful with the 
beautiful ; while, in every instance, they reveal, not only genuine qualities of 
workmanship, but serious thought and a mind that soars above common-place. 
Their purely sesthetic merits, however, have been very unanimously admitted, 
by the world of musicians and cultivated amateurs, as well as their admirable 
adaptibility, not merely to impart those subtle requisites the acquisition and 
spontaneous application of which alone can give to the performer a legitimate 
style and natural expression, but also to form the mechanism of the fingers. 
To the first desideratum M. Stephen Heller, in his brief, unassuming, and 
thoroughly sensible preface frankly lays claim; indeed, he specifies it as the 
immediate object towards the facilitation of which he has dedicated his labor. 
The last, on the other hand, he has—though perhaps unconsciously and 
without premeditation—simultaneously and with no less entire success accom- 
plished. The publication of a complete edition of the Studies is therefore likely 
to be hailed with universal satisfaction—alike by professors and teachers, who 
are able to put them to such excellent uses, and by amateurs, who pursue the 
study of music mainly for the delight and recreation it affords them.” 


ATHENz£uM, Nov, 22, 


‘Messrs Ashdown & Parry have jnst published a new edition of M. Stephen 
Heller’s ‘Studies,’ in all fifteen books. This, moreover, is what it professes to 
be—a work revised, and, in places, re-written by its author. M. Heller ha 
amplified and extended some of the Studies, and introduced entirely new mat- 
ter, to what extent we will not attempt tospecify. The collection, as it stands, 
is unique in modern music—one not to be studied without profit, and pleasure 
to boot. No tremendous difficulty of any kind is attempted, aud the student 
who wishes to command the exaggerations of the modern florid school must 
be referred to such writers as MM. Henselt and Thalberg, and Dr. Liszt. 
Yet, no one can play M. Hellers more arduous Studies without having that 
mastery over the instrument which enables him to render as well as relish the 
best classical authors. Again, the wealth of real musical idea contained in 
these fifteen books is something rare and precious. Besides being useful, these 
Studies are beautiful. They may rank, in short, with Cramer’s Studies—with 
those by Prof. Moscheles,—widely differing from both; and it may be said, 
without strain of the truth, that there is no living composer who could produce 
a volume comparable to this. A more interesting and permanently attractive 
Christmas present could hardly be found for musician, be he old or young.” 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN and PARRY, 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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METZLER & CO'S. 


LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


MADAME OURY. 
° Transcription . 
° _ Do. ° 
. -  Moréeau de Salon 
. Valse de Salon . 

La Chasse de Compiegne Fantaisie 

Rosalie the Prairie flower Impromptu. 


Oscar Mazurka ° angie ‘ 
Jessie the Flower of Dumblane Fantaisie 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Castles in the Air. Scotch Melody Fantaisie 


ASCHER. 


Espoir du Coeur ° ° ° Melodie : 
Virginska . . Mazurka earl 
Marche des Amazones . 
SCHLGSSER. 
Transcription 
Fantaisie brillante 
Transcription 


Danish National Hymn 
King of Italy’s March 
Chant du‘Patriot . 
Sunshine 
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Charlie is my darling 
Der Freyschiltz 
Farewell but whenever 2 
Giorno d’ orrore . x ° (Semiramide) . 
Lass o’ Gowrie . . Transcription . 
Meeting of the Waters . . Do. 


G. A. OSBORNE. 
Auld Lang Syne . Transcription 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye . ° Do. 
Jock o’ Hazeldean ; Do. 
March of the Cameron men Do. 
Roy’s wife . Do. 
Scots wha hae A Do. 


H. W. GOODBAN. 
Blue eyed Nelly ° ° Transcription 
Cruiskeen Lawn ° ° . Do. 
Gentle Annie . : . Do. 


RICARDO LINTER. 
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Carnaval de Venise . 
Enchanted Grotto . 
Vesper Dewdrops 


Fairy Nocturne 
Caprice 
THALBERG. 
Schubert Transcribed 
Die Tatischiurg Do. 
Der Neugierige . Do. 
From “ L’Art du Chant.” Ae dant by the Composer ‘at his Concerts. 


os 


Die Post 


ZLER & CO’S. NEW CATALOGUES. 
Part I. Instrumental: Part II. Vocal. 
May be had on application. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 
ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, 


In every variety at the lowest Cash prices. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 
PLEYEL’S PIANOFORTES, 


In great variety from 55 guineas. 
List’s &c. on application, 


. METZLER & CO. 
87, 38 & 35 GREAT *"ARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16. 





THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL’, 50 NEW BOND ST. 





ALEXANDRE & SON 


Have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The 
Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more 
agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means 
of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; the bass can 
be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great 
difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional 
blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by a second 
person, and still under the new Patent the performer can play with perfect 
expression. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper key- 
board has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a 
perfect diminuendo and creseendo can be produced ; and the lower keyboard 
answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more 
closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being 
rich and pure in quality. The construction is of'a simple character, and not 
likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. 
An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 

No. Guineas. 
1. Eight Stops (three and-a half rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case ... 45 
2. Twenty-two Stops (six rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case ... ase VO 
8. Twenty-two Stops (eight rows of papagin Rosewood am 2} 

Octaves of Pedals 


eee eee ove eee Q 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :—— 


No. Guineas, 
1. Three o Henne, me Action, additional Blower, add in Rosewood 

* ove tee ove vee «oe 25 
2. Right “Shope ditto ditto ditto 25 
8. Sixteen Stops ditto ditto Voix ae &. 


(the best Harmonium that can be made)... see 60 


Messrs, CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


FIVE-GUINEA AND SIX-GUINEA 
HARMONIUMS, 


COMPASS, FOUR OCTAVES; 


ALSO THE 
NEW FIVE-OCTAVE HARMONIUM AT 
SEVEN GUINEAS: 


And of all varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcn, 
Scnoo., Haut, or Concert Room: 


No, No. Guineas. 
1. One Stop. Oak Case ss 1. One Stop (with percussion action), 

2. Ditto, Mahogony Case ... - Oak Case, 16 guineas ; Rosewood 18 
3. Three (Stops, Oak, 15 guineas ; 8. Three Stops (ditto), oe 20 
Rose 9. — i Stops ditto), ; Oak or Rose- 

4. Five Stops (two rows of vibrators), oo» 92 

jak, 22 guineas; Rosewood .. 10. Twelve Stops ditto), Oak «... 40 

5. Eight Btops (do. » Oak, 25 guineas; 11. ditto {aitto), Rosewood 45 
12, Patent Model (ditto), Oak or 

6. Rosewood ... ove ove we 86 


Rosew see 
Twelve Stops (four: rows of vibra- 
tors), Oak or Rosewood Case ... 








Testimonials from Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, the Professor 
of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &c., &¢c., together with 
fall descriptive Lists (Illustrated) may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET. 








Printed by Hexperson, Rart, and Fentoxy, at No, 13, Winsley Street, Oxford Strect, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by.Jows Boosey, at the Office of Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street, —Saturday, December 6, 1862, 





